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COMPROMISE ON CYPRUS 


Mediterranean problems opens on August 29, and the 
British Government will once again be faced with the 
task of making up its mind about what to do with the beautiful, 
arid, poverty-stricken island which was taken as security at the 
Congress of Berlin and transformed into a colony after the 
Turkish declaration of war in 1914. The political situation in 
Cyprus itself has all the disadvantages of clarity; the Greek 
community (some four-fifths of a population of about half a 
million) is said to desire enosis, that is, union with Greece, a 
movement in which the lead is taken by the Greek Orthodox 
Church and the Right-wing political groups associated with it. 
Whether these highly vocal political pressure groups are 
representative of the majority of Cypriots is another matter. 
The fact that a Cyprus united to Greece would suffer Greek 
taxation, Greek military conscription and the type of mis- 
government to which the Dodecanese Islands have been sub- 
jected since the war may seem to many Cypriots a good reason 
for preferring some kind of autonomy, whether under the 
Greek or British Crown. But it must be recognised that the 
anti-enosis forces in Cyprus have no political organisation. 
while those in favour of it are outspoken, active, and (by 
virtue of the support they have received from Athens for the 
last two years) possessed of a considerable nuisance value. 
On the other hand, the Turkish minority (which numbers 
some hundred thousand) is violently opposed to coming under 
Greek rule, and Turkey itself is in favour of the continuance of 
the status quo. In fact, it is probable that the achievement of 
enosis between Greece and Cyprus ‘would react unfavourably 
on Greco-Turkish relations and eventually on the Balkan 
Defence Pact. The terrorist activities of some Greeks have 
already produced strong reactions from the Turks. 


ii: London conference on Cyprus and Eastern 


Between these two conflicting claims, what should be the 
British attitude at the London conference? The key to this 
would seem to lie in the length to which the Greek Government 
is prepared to go in its support of Archbishop Makarios and 
the Cypriot Ethnarchy. Marshal Papagos and his Government 
cannot be entirely indifferent to relations with Turkey, what- 
ever pressure is being put upon them by extreme nationalist 
elements in Athens, and they may, moreover, be subject to 
heavy influence from Washington in the direction of a settle- 
ment. It is obviously impossible for the British Government 
to accept a straightforward application of enosis, but it might 
be possible to work out-some compromise solution, which 
would permit the maintenance of British bases in Cyprus and 
safeguard the rights of the Turkish minority. 

Any such compromise would be complex and could only 
succeed, given a large measure of good will on the part of the 
Greek Government. For that reason it will be impossible for 
British negotiators at the London conference to do more than 
fix in advance a maximum beyond which they are unwilling to 
go. Any specific proposals must await elucidation of the Greek 
point of view, and the vaguer the earlier stages of the dis- 
cussions are kept, the more hope there will be of finding an 
answer. Good will is essential, and it would be unfortunate if 
the incitements to murder put out by Athens radio were 
allowed to continue during the conference. Now that Britain 
has abandoned her earlier intransigence over the Cyprus 
question, it is time that the Greek Government broke its sub- 
servience to the demagogues of the Ethnarchy. 

The disadvantages of proceeding to extremes has been 
shown before in the history of Hellas. Before coming to London 
the Greek Foreign Minister should take a deep breath and 
read Thucydides. 


GANGSTERS’ PRIVILEGE 


that character who is seldom lacking in any Irish 

political drama—the Irish Republican Army has lost 
the haul of arms and ammunition stolen from the depot at 
Arborfield on Saturday. The Services and the police are 
now prepared against the other raids which will surely be 
attempted. For many months it has been known that the IRA 
has been overhauling its organisation and preparing to mount 
a fresh campaign of terrorism in Ireland and Britain. No one 
has any certain knowledge of the real strength of the organisa- 
tion, but it is very unlikely that in its-new form the old 
factions which split it and made concerted action difficult 
have completely disappeared. If the plans for the new 
Campaign were as weighty as the secret leaders of the IRA 
would like to have them thought, there would not have been 
one raid at the weekend, which put every other camp in the 


Tita si apparently to the services of an informer— 


country on the alert, but several. At any rate, it would be a 
mistake to over-estimate the IRA’s effectiveness and, by call- 
ing for draconian measures, create the very conditions in which 
it would find greater unity within its own ranks and a more 
fervent public support in the Republic. But a terrorist cam- 
paign does not depend upon numbers for its success; the fanati- 
cism of a few can create widespread disorder; two or three 
‘martyrs’ could raise the temperature in the Republic to boil- 
ing-point; and the leaders of the IRA, securely hidden at the 
centre of their secret society, will certainly not hesitate to issue 
orders for bomb-throwing when they judge the time ripe. 

In Britain, where the organisation is not illegal and where 
its junior leaders can with impunity go about their business of 
recruiting and propaganda, the security forces can do little 
more than watch and wait. In Northern Ireland the IRA is 
illegal, but the forces of order are hindered by the Republic’s 
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refusal to consider an extradition treaty. This, and the care 
which Stormont is taking not to be stampeded into the panic 
measures which the leaders of the IRA would like to see, 
enables the gangsters to come and go pretty well as they please. 
In the Republic itself the situation is farcical: while the IRA 
is formally ‘illegal,’ and while Government and Church from 
time to time utter their condemnation of violence, it is in fact 
free to recruit, drill, and organise its weapon-training openly. 
If a terrorist campaign broke out in the Six Counties and in 
England, the Dublin Government, which is certainly not lack- 
ing in full information about the IRA’s organisation and 
leadership, would have to stir itself out of its present timid 
mood. If it then failed to co-operate with the Northern Irish 
and British Governments, extreme pressure would have to 
be put on it at the highest level. 


‘PEACEFUL’ INVASION 


UPBRFICIALLY at any rate Mr. Costello’s attitude 

towards the violent ‘liberators’ of the IRA and Mr. 

Nehru’s towards the non-violent satyagrahis who invaded 
Goa at the weekend are not without their similarities. ‘I shall 
use no force against Goa,’ says Mr. Nehru in effect, ‘but I shall 
do nothing to stop a peaceful invasion.” No one should be in 
any doubt as to Mr. Nehru’s difficulties at home where an 
excitable public can only too readily be inflamed into hysteria, 
but they do not altogether excuse the mental and verbal shifts 
by which he dodges the fact that a ‘peaceful invasion’ is a 
contradiction in terms. Authority is obliged to protect itself 
against any sort of invader who challenges it, and we can by 
no means be sure that the Portuguese police could in fact have 
dealt with this last challenge—no less real because the chal- 
lengers did not carry weapons—without recourse to firearms. 
In the official Indian attitude there is a strong mixture of what 
an unsubtle Westerner might justly call hypocrisy. It may well 
be that Portugal will eventually have to surrender the territory 
of Goa; but until the Portuguese authorities come to the con- 
clusion that they will lose in the long run, Mr. Nehru—for 
whose activities outside India the world has good reason to be 
grateful—should resist the temptation to invoke the divine 
right of geography, even if for no higher reason than that it 
makes those activities look rather less impressive. 


THE BUGANDA SETTLEMENT 


e——HE unanimous approval by the Lukiko (the Buganda 

Parliament) of the new Constitution decided upon at 

the recent London discussions removes one of the last 

obstacles to the return of the Kabaka, and marks the closing 

stages of a campaign which, satisfactory and curious to record, 

both sides may regard as a victory. For the enemy was, perhaps, 
imaginary. 

Among the other miscalculations made following the depor- 
tation of the Kabaka in November, 1953, was the upsurge of 
popularity, even among former enemies, which that act 
evoked in his favour. As late as the White Paper issued in 
November, 1954, it was suggested that the people of Buganda 
might wish to choose a new Kabaka, when the new Constitu- 
tion had come into force; such a thought, it is safe to say, 
never entered their minds. It is odd how lightly the British, 
warmly attached to their own monarchical system, are apt to 
treat the monarchies of others. This outlook was one of the 
real difficulties in the way of a settlement, since the Baganda, 
besides resenting the suggestion that the Kabaka should be 
deposed by his own people, were not unnaturally suspicious 
of what he might agree to in exile. 
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This, then, was the first major problem: how, in the words 
of the statement agreed between the Secretary of State and 
the delegations, ‘to reconcile the wish of the Baganda that the 
Kabaka should return as soon as possible and bring the new 
Agreement into force by signing it in Buganda with the view 
of Her Majesty’s Government that the new situation . , 
must be created, by bringing the new constitutional arrange. 
ments for Buganda into full operation, before HMG can agree 
to the Kabaka’s return.’ 

The second was the agreement by the Baganda to the 
representation of Buganda on the Legislative Council of the 
Protectorate, and the method by which such representation 
should be achieved. The Baganda have been extremely chary 
of taking any part in the central government of the Pro- 
tectorate; indeed, it was the Kabaka’s refusal to undertake 
to submit names of members for appointment to the Council 
which was one of the reasons for his deportation. The popu- 
lation of Buganda (approximately 1,300,000) is only about 
one-quarter of the Protectorate, and the Baganda are fearful 
of being swamped by their more numerous but less advanced 
neighbours. Also anything which might possibly assist East 
African federation is anathema. 

The third major problem was that of an Asian (i.e., Indian) 
Minister at the centre. There have, in fact, been two Asian 
unofficial members of the Executive Council since 1952, but 
the proposed introduction of a Ministerial system appeared 
to the Baganda a good opportunity for a campaign demanding 
the complete elimination of Asians from high office. It is 
difficult for the British to sympathise with what appears to 
be a matter of simple racialism. And it is racialism, but, as 
the Baganda say, ‘based on experience.’ 

The new Constitution itself should have presented less 
difficulty to the negotiators, since the recommendations of the 
Namirembe Conference presided over by Sir Keith Hancock 
had already been ‘passed,’ with only minor suggestions, by 
the committee appointed by the Lukiko to examine them. 
There has, however, always been hovering in the background 
the possibility that, should the talks break down, the Kabaka 
might take his case to the Court of Appeal for East Africa, 
thereby, whether he won or lost, gravely embarrassing the 
Colonial Office, already shaken by the first court’s findings. 

It is, of course, unusual, in the forging of a colonial or 
protectorate constitution, for the local ruler and people to be 
represented by eminent Queen’s Counsel, especially with such 
a card up their sleeves, and the documents which have 
emerged bear the stamp of ingenious compromise in more 
than one respect. The first problem has been solved by the 
device of two almost identical Agreements, to each of which 
the Constitution is annexed; the first is signed immediately by 
personal representatives appointed by the Kabaka, the second 
by the Kabaka himself on his return six weeks after the 
Constitution is brought into force. Thus Her Majesty’s 
Government belatedly recognises that a Kabaka, unless 
deposed by his own people, is a necessary party to any agree- 
ment between the two countries. The ‘undertaking’ to be given 
by Mutesa II is, incidentally, much less extensive than that 
provided for future Kabakas. 

The Baganda have been persuaded to co-operate in their 
representation on the Legislative Council, which will cer- 
tainly be to their ultimate interest. They submit to a legal 
obligation to provide representatives, but only so long as the 
increased African membership (three-fifths of the representa- 
tive side, and one-half of the whole Council) is maintained. 
The Buganda element among the Africans is to be increased 
from three out of fourteen to five out of eighteen. There is a 
provision as to method of selection, of considerable impor- 
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tance, which makes it likely that direct election to the Legisla- 
tive Council will supersede the temporary method laid down 
by the next ‘general election’ in 1957, and there is a definite 
undertaking that this will be done in 1961. 

It must have required great tact on Mr. Lennox-Boyd’s 
part to settle the question of the Asian Minister. In fact, one 
is to be appointed, but without portfolio; he is to deal with 
public utilities. The Baganda, while keeping their own views 
on the subject, have recognised that this is a matter for decision 
by the British Government, in that it concerns the Protectorate 
as a whole. 

The new Constitution is, very broadly, on British lines, 
with a Ministry elected by, and responsible to, the Lukiko, 
but the Kabaka’s functions are not to be wholly formal: for 
example, he is to select the chairman of the newly created 
‘Appointments Board,’ a most important body which is to 
deal with all the chiefs’ and civil service appointments. An 
interesting provision makes it possible for questions of inter- 
pretation of the Constitution to be referred to the Uganda 
High Court, and ultimately to the Privy Council. This, which 
grants them enforceable rights, is a valuable concession to 
the people of a British Protectorate, whose legal position is 
otherwise remarkably weak, lacking the ultimate safeguards 
of both international and municipal law. 

It is certainly rare for such an ill wind as blew the Kabaka 
out of his kingdom in 1953 to have died down so satisfactorily 
for all concerned. It was, after all, on the invitation of the 
Baganda themselves that the British first established a pro- 
tectorate some sixty years ago; less there than anywhere are 
they the monstrous, exploiting colonialists of political fiction. 
The present agreements should go far towards recovering 
that friendship. The traditional structure of Buganda society 
has been retained, but the internal balance of power is re- 
adjusted. The settlement is a logical next step, not the precipi- 
tate flurry favoured by the Left in other parts of the world. 
For this alone it should be welcomed. 


Portrait of the Week 


N== from all quarters of the world this week has been 


more remarkable for sensation than for significance. 

It is true that the slow de-freeze in the cold war con- 
tinues with only occasional outbreaks of icing (one of these 
was the statement last week by Mr. Gheorghiu-Dej, the 
Rumanian Prime Minister, that Soviet troops would naturally 
remain in his country after their evacuation of the Russian 
zone of Austria), but this week’s developments have done no 
more than continue certain lines of policy already sketched 
out. The Soviet announcement that they intend to reduce their 
armed forces by 640,000 men has been attributed to the 
pressing needs of Russian agriculture, and it has been widely 
felt that, however much good will this gesture may show, it 
would have been more convincing if the Soviet armies did not 
already outnumber those of the Western Powers by very many 
divisions. More substantial are the gains registered at the 
Geneva conference on the peaceful uses of atomic energy, where 
Sir Christopher Hinton has been astonished at his own gener- 
osity in releasing so much information on the construction of 
British atomic power stations and Professor Vinogradov has 
expressed admiration at the delicacy of certain American 
experimental techniques. On the German front, the Govern- 
ment of the Federal Republic has made the suggestion that 
September 9 might be a suitable date for Dr. Adenauer’s 
visit to Moscow. With the Saar plebiscite approaching, Dr. 
Adenauer may be in for storms. But he has weathered them 
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before now, though Mr. Dulles’s idea of publishing documents 
from Geneva may have given him bad moments, as it has the 
Foreign Office. 

More immediately electrical disturbances have been taking 
place in and around the Portuguese colony of Goa, where at 
least thirteen satyagrahis (non-violent demonstrators) were 
killed in an attempt at a mass invasion of the colony to mark 
Indian Independence Day. This displaced Morocco from its 
usual position as the Chicago of the international scene, 
The week has been one of relative tranquillity in the pro- 
tectorate, where M. Grandval has presented the Sultan with 
the French Government’s proposals for reform. These are 
understood to include the formation of a Moroccan Govern- 
ment, though it is a moot point whether the present Sultan 
commands enough confidence in nationalist circles for Istiqlal 
to be willing to share in such an experiment. Trouble also is 
brewing between Britain and Egypt over the Sudan. The 
unanimous vote of the Sudan Parliament for independence and 
the evacuation of foreign troops appears to have been directed 
against Egypt and was accompanied by demonstrations against 
Mohammed Nur ed-Din, the leading advocate of unity of the 
Nile valley. Meanwhile, the Egyptian press has been attacking 
the Prime Minister of the Sudan, Sayed Ismail El Azhari, as 
a lackey of the British, thereby expressing some of the irritation 
felt in Cairo at the discovery that the Sudanese prefer complete 
independence to any form of union with Egypt. However, the 
British and Egyptian Governments have now agreed to allow 
the Sudanese Parliament to choose the members of the inter- 
national supervisory commission, and it may be that Cairo 
will now come to realise that it is no use crying over spilt milk. 
The last trouble spot on this week’s list is the Argentine, where 
President Perén’s come-back has been marked by the discovery 
of a plot against him. Those involved are said to be ‘Roman 
Catholics, Communists, Nationalists and members of tra- 
ditional political parties’; practically everyone, in fact. 

Other foreign news includes the entry of Japan into GATT 
and the Australian dissent from same, more trouble between 
the Armistice Commission and the South Koreans, difficulties 
between Americans and Chinese in the negotiations at Geneva, 
a French treaty of friendship with Libya (thereby putting an 
end to the vexed ‘Fezzan’ question), the deportation of Mr. 
Cedric Belfrage (a British subject and journalist) from the 
USA, the handing back of German assets in Austria to the 
Austrian Government by the Russians, and the election of a 
Communist government in San Marino. This last item of news 
should be of special interest to those who suppose that youth 
and enthusiasm has something to do with the holding of Left- 
wing views. In San Marino only the heads of families vote, a 
process, which, together with the manufacture of chocolate 
biscuits, takes up a large proportion of the time of the inhabi- 
tants of this most ancient of republics. 

At home the week’s news has been overshadowed by the 
terrorist activities of the Irish Republican Army, whose raid 
on an Army camp over the weekend proved a godsend for 
news editors. Other home news is so scarce as to justify the 
belief that it is normally the bad weather that keeps the British 
active and vigorous. Of course, there have been wage claims. 
Control of the size of newspapers is to end in March, but nobody 
seems very certain just what this will mean—what it probably 
will not mean is anything more to read. The Civil Service is very 
laudably to recruit people over forty for pensionable posts. 
The President of the Yorkshire area of the NUM, Mr. J. R. A. 
Machen, has spoken portentously enough of unrest in the 
Yorkshire pits. More cheerful (especially for Yorkshiremen) is 
the announcement that cricket is paying for itself this season. 
Sport features first and foremost the Fifth Test Match, in which 
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England beat South Africa by 92 runs, and so won the rubber 
by three matches to two. Britain was defeated by Hungary in 
an athletics contest by 1164 to 934 points. 

Miscellaneous items include a bad air crash near Stuttgart 
in which sixty-six American troops lost their lives, much 
damage done by hurricane Connie off the east coast of the USA, 
the installation of the National Gallery of Scotland’s new 
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Velasquez and the deaths of Thomas Mann and Lord Horder, 
In Germany the thousandth anniversary of the Battle of Lech. 
feld (a victory of Emperor Otto over the Hungarian hordes) 
has been celebrated, and (just to prove that one man’s meat is 
another’s poison) the same week has seen protests from the 
Isle of Wight about the projected closing of the Newport branch 
line and from Bridlington about a proposed light railway, 


Political Commentary 


By HENRY FAIRLIE 


told him that I had been last week to address a Fabian 

Summer School, and I must confess that as I drove into 
the grounds of Michael Sadleir’s old house at Headington 
(which is now an annexe of Ruskin College) I felt a slight sense 
of privilege. I was going to be allowed to see a piece of pre- 
history preserved. Others might have seen the cave paintings at 
Lascaux. But I was going to see real live Fabians sitting with 
open-necked shirts at the feet of Mr. Richard Crossman. To 
find a true-pink Fabian today is almost as rare as to find a 
ceelacanth. Now was my chance. ‘Dick’—Fabians, like Oxford 
Groupers, believe in redemption through the indiscrimimate 
use of Christian names—'‘Dick,’ said the secretary of the 
Summer School when I arrived, ‘has gone up to the pub with 
some of the School. Would you like to join him there?’ So up 
we went, and there, in a delightful walled garden, sat Mr. 
Crossman surrounded by fifteen Fabians. I announced that I 
was late because I had just been broadcasting to Asia about 
birth control in China—the sort of subject which would have 
provoked a Fabian pamphlet in the good old days. I thought it 
would be as good a gambit as any. But the Fabian passion for 
facts is still alive. ‘What,’ asked one female Fabian, ‘do you 
know about the subject?’ Silently, | awarded points on the first 
round to the Fabians. 

The next morning at ten o’clock I addressed them. Who were 
they? In the first place, they were much older than I had 
expected. I had supposed that there would be some grey-beards 
and a fairly numerous smattering of middle-aged men and 
women. But I had thought that the bulk of the School would 
be composed of men and women in their twenties or early 
thirties. It was not. If I were the secretary of the Fabian 
Society, I would find this a matter for some concern. 
Secondly, far fewer of them than I had expected had had a 
grammar school or university education. This again would 
concern me if I were a Fabian, for the Fabian Society really has 
no function to perform unless it is, for want of a better word, 
an élite; unless such influence as it can exercise is brought to 
bear at a higher level than the mass organisations can reach. 
This adds point to my third observation: that far fewer 
members of the School than I had expected were people who 
held or were likely to hold positions of responsibility. By this | 
do not mean that I thought the School would be composed of a 
lot of high executives or civil servants, but that it would be 
composed of people like local government officials or shop 
stewards or trade union officers. The influence which the early 
Fabians had was due largely to their exceptional talents. But it 
was also due to the fact that they consciously sought to 
influence only a comparatively small but influential section of 
the population. 

The theme of the Summer School was ‘The New Despotism.’ 
The speakers—Socialist and non-Socialist—had been asked to 
address themselves to the problem of freedom in the present or 
a future Socialist society. Two facts which I think are of great 
interest emerged from the week. In the first place, three of the 


‘A: they still going on?’ asked a friend of mine when I 


speakers urged that not one step should be taken to increase 
further the power of the State until the ‘traditional liberties’ 
were less precariously defended than now. Two of them were 
expected to do this: Mr. Maurice Cranston and myself. The 
third who took the same attitude was an avowed Socialist, Mr. 
A. J. P. Taylor. Those who follow Mr. Taylor’s writings closely 
will have observed a gradual shift in his attitudes or perspective 
during the past two years. That he should speak to the Fabians 
as he did does not therefore strike me as surprising. But the 
fact that three speakers to the School all took the same 
attitude about freedom, although starting from different pre- 
mises, enabled Mr. Crossman to make the wholly valid point 
at the end, that the reason why the Labour Party has lost so 
much influence among thinking people in the past seven years 
is precisely that it has seemed to be careless about freedom. 

The second fact which emerged from the week is even more 
interesting. For many of the members of the School, all thought- 
ful, idealistic, conscientious people, this was obviously the first 
occasion on which they had really been asked to think about 
freedom. I gather that Mr. Taylor told the School that none of 
them really cared about freedom. The astonishing fact is that 
it is true. Sitting at Mr. Crossman’s feet on the lawn after lunch 
—yes, they really did—they were at first baffled and then 
genuinely troubled by his attacks on the disease of intolerance 
which has overtaken the Labour Party. When Mr. Cranston 
said that he liked the kind of society in which cranks and 
eccentrics and rebels could live, breathe and have their fling, I 
really do not think they had the remotest idea what he was 
talking about. When Mr. Crossman said that the Labour Party 
had lost the spirit of emancipation, he was saying something 
which I have often said before. But this Summer School made 
what had only been an abstraction for me painfully real and 
vivid. If the members of the Summer School were a cross- 
section of the more serious members of constituency Labour 
parties, then the Labour Party is a long way yet from discover- 
ing its old impetus. 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


THE RUSSIAN announcement of the release of 640,000 men 
from the forces is another of those acts which go over well in 
the West, without amounting to very much. The Russian 
armies in Europe still remain overwhelmingly stronger than 
those of the Allies. Meanwhile (as with the German 
demobilisations during the wars) a large extra labour force 
is available to throw into the tottering agricultural economy 
of the USSR. If the Russians carry on with their campaign to 
secure good will at little cost, there are a number of other 
actions which are certain to be taken by over-enthusiastic 
people here as signs of the highest grace, but which would 
cost the Russians nothing or very little. For example, the 
Cominform, a disused relic of the Zhdanov period which has 
not even met since 1949, could be dissolved tomorrow without 
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affecting Soviet control over its constituent parties. Even the 
scrapping of the recently concluded Warsaw Military Pact 
would be quite insignificant, as Russia’s military grip on 
Eastern Europe was solid long before it was signed. If tourism 
to Russia started again, and radio-jamming ceased at the same 
time, it would certainly be taken by most of the public to 
signify that Ghandism had won out in Moscow; yet all this 
sort of thing would only put the USSR in the position it was 
in in 1939, just before the attacks on Poland and Finland. 
For that matter, Nazi Germany itself would have passed as 
angelic by most of these criteria. 
tal * * 


THOMAS MANN had his fame here, of course, but it was always 
tempered by a slight suspicion which I (although an admirer 
of Mann) never found surprising in my compatriots. His 
genius flowered from the conflict between his fundamental 
(very German) romanticism and his (equally German) intel- 
lectual self-searchings. He was, in other words, for all the 
greatness of his liberal humanism, a shade too self-conscious 
for English taste. I thought that this faintly uneasy attitude 
was most adequately summed up in one sentence in The Times 
which suggested that ‘as a novelist Mann was German, all too 
German.’ He saw Germany itself as Doktor Faustus, and 
although it is probably true that, as the Manchester Guardian 
cautiously said, ‘as a generalisation about Germany and the 
German mind in their historical actuality it is misleading,’ 
| think that no more disturbing reflection of Germany’s 
last collapse will ever be created in terms of art. He was 
sertainly among the greatest writers of this century. I met him 
only once, after a lecture he gave at London University during 
the Goethe celebrations a few years ago. But I cannot 
remember what he looked like or what he said on that occasion. 
The great have indeed a way of being most disconcerting], 


ordinary. 
* oa * 


MR. MICHAFL FOOT, I see, has been congratulated because he 
has decided to remain as the candidate for Devonport, where 
he was defeated at the last General Election, instead of seeking 
another (and safer) seat. This seems to me to show an odd 
understanding of the Constitution and the purpose of Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Michael Foot was a valuable member of the 
House of Commons, and his value in no way depended on 
his representing Devonport. He would be just as valuable 
representing anywhere else. The purpose of the single-member 
constituencies in Britain is that they should enable such 
people to be returned. After all, Gladstone and Sir Winston 
Churchill both had to pack their bags and seek new territory in 
their time. It may, of course, be true that Mr. Foot does not 
wish to get back into the House in a hurry. He is hard at 
work on his first serious book—a book on a year in the lives of 
Swift and Marlborough. 
* * * 

I SAID last week that I thought our policemen are wonderful. 
Except, of course, when they are pursuing me. I had to drive 
the other evening to a place near Fenchurch Street Station, a 
part of the city with which I am rather less familiar than John 
Betjeman, and found myself going round madly in ever- 
widening quadrilaterals of one-way streets. So I stopped to 
ask the way and turned, as directed, up a narrow lane which 
led, so far as I could see, nowhere. Finding an entry, I turned 
and, emerging from the lane head first (as one should, accord- 
ing to the Highway Code), was pounced upon by a police 
car, the occupants of which seemed far more concerned to 
find out how I’d come the wrong way down that one-way 
street than why. In return for my information they told me how 
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to get to Fenchurch Street and, doing as they suggested, I 
landed up at Aldgate, in a state near to despair. Fenchurch 
Street Station does exist, I suppose. 
ca + z 

SAMUEL DERONDA has been so flattered by the attention he 
is receiving from Mr. John Wain in another part of this paper 
that he has written from Reigate and enclosed a poem for the 
delectation of the Spectator’s readers: 


Clouds dank like usual stink Brighter than the guardsman’s 


And what for that why then? breath 
The ghostly Dennis may he be Fair Minnie Stroney is love to 
In scabrous so and so. me 
; And flipping Rosy Lea. 
The turgid waves in wild alarm 
The oyster on the run. 
Binoculars and waving oars 


The Sea. Wot? Not wot when I 


Close eyes in Sloth we 
Sun! Never were who are not not 
So what? The Poet breathes Ti tum ti tum ti ti. 
* » + 

‘DISMISS all the stories of American Service men being 
tortured by the Chinese,” said the Daily Worker’s diplomatic 
correspondent on Monday. His authority for this was the 
Washington Post. But the WP as quoted by him said that 
few prisoners in China had been tortured. The difference 
between no torture and just a few tortures is doubtless 
negligible to the Communist mind. But I am surprised that 
the Worker should be so frank about it. PHAROS 


NEWSPRINT INTELLIGENCE 


‘AT LAST the Government decides to end the control of 
newsprint. That is welcome news, long awaited.’—Daily 
Express, August 15. 

‘SuRELY HE [Mr. Thornycroft] must have second thoughts 
before, in the name of freedom, he throws half the Press, 
gagged, bound and weighted, into the deep end of the bath?’— 
Daily Telegraph, August 15. 

‘But : . . the transition to freedom of trade is neither simple 
nor easy..—Manchester Guardian, August 15. 

‘THe Newsprint Supply Company's fears . . . published 
today can easily be set at rest with a little ingenuity and good 
The Times, August 15. 

‘Topay’s announcement will doubtless meet with different 
reactions. Some people may point to the triviality and 
nauseating character of some sections of the British Press and 
say it does not deserve freedom.’—The Times, August 15. 

‘A STATE of confusion exists over the future of newsprint 
supplies for your papers owing to the greed and irresponsi- 
bility of The Times newspaper.’—Daily Mirror, August 15. 


will. 


On Inconvenient Allies 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


AM not at all concerned in this article to deny the diffi- 

culties of foreign policy, nor to argue what our foreign 

policy ought to be. I am not at all concerned to argue 
that anything is to be gained by refusing to face the fact of 
the existence of the Communist Powers. There they are, 
whether we like it or not, and since we neither wish nor are 
able to destroy them, there is no alternative but to establish 
with them what relations are posstble. And it may be that 
there is a ‘new look’—that Stalin’s death has given an oppor- 
tunity which did not before exist and which it would be 
criminal to neglect. I am not as convinced of this as some 
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people, but I am not at the moment concerned to deny its 
possibility. 

My concern here and now is with a much more limited 
point—a point that cannot, I think, be denied but which is 
strangely overlooked. If the Communist and the free world 
are each to renounce all ambition of conquering the other 
and to establish instead conditions of confident co-existence, 
then, in whatever phrases these conditions may be wrapped 
up, it is clear that such co-existence must imply a division 
of the world into two spheres of influence, in one of which 
the Communists give to the masters of the free world a free 
hand, on condition that the masters of the free world give 
the Communists a free hand in the other. Whatever face- 
saving clauses may be introduced, no one can seriously doubt 
that, so long as the pact of peaceful co-existence maintains 
itself, the Communists will in fact have very much of a free 
hand to do what they like to non-Communists in their sphere 
of influence. I am not necessarily arguing that it would not 
on balance be wise to pay this grievous price if by so doing 
we could win stable peace. But I am concerned to say that this 
is a price which we must pay, if we are to have such an 
arrangement, and that it is criminal to talk as if there was any 
chance of getting stable peace from an unconquered Com- 
munism by simply standing Marshal Bulganin a ‘hot-dog’ and 
without paying any price at all. 

That being so, it seems wanton folly that we should fail 
to understand the acute anxiety of people who have declared 
themselves against Communism in any of the debatable areas 
of the world—of Syngman Rhee, for instance, or of Ngo 
Dinh Diem, or even of Chiang Kai-shek, whatever we may 
think of Chiang Kai-shek. All these leaders doubtless have 
their faults. They are all doubtless pretty tough. Who would 
have attained any position in those lands in such times as 
these if he was not pretty tough? But they have all, in response 
to Western pressure at a time when Western leaders were 
calling on all men to rally to the anti-Communist cause, 
declared themselves anti-Communist. Can we blame Chiang 
Kai-shek if he has a certain fear that out of the new Geneva 
Conference an American recognition of Mao Tse-tung may 
emerge. and he, Chiang, be left to fend for himself? Can we 
blame Syngman Rhee if he is afraid that a general appease- 
ment may mean the withdrawal of all United Nations forces 
from South Korea, and that then, if some decent time after- 
wards a North Korean army, equipped with Russian and 
Chinese arms, on some pretext or another comes down over 
the parallel, the Western world will not a second time go to 
South Korea’s rescue? Can we blame Ngo Dinh Diem if he 
suspects that a number of people in the West have really 
written off Indo-China, that they have allowed a South Viet 
Nam government for the moment to save their faces, but that 
they do not really intend it to survive? The Russians have 
made some particular gestures of appeasement. But Moscow’s 
radio is still busy denouncing the Turks. The Hungarian 
Government is at this moment deporting the relatives of any 
who have worked for Radio Free Europe. The Siberian labour 
camps are apparently as full as ever. Can we blame anti- 
Communists in the East if they think that Western opinion 
has been lulled by a few astute gestures, and fear that as a 
result of it all the last hope of rousing the West to any positive 
policy for their deliverance is being destroyed? 

I do not necessarily say that all these suspicions are entirely 
justified, or prophesy that all these things will happen. But is 
the record of the Western Powers towards their dead friends 
over the past years such that their living friends can be ex- 
pected to be entirely satisfied by a mere expression of Western 
conviction that all will be well with them? When we look 
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at the Western Powers’ treatment of Poland, ‘is it not inte}. 
ligible that what I may call the allies of the periphery should 
fear that the Western Powers will let them, too, down if they 
should find it to their passing convenience to do so? 

_ That being so, it is surely the height of folly to read the 
people of those countries pompous lectures about not being 
difficult. Of course they are difficult. There is so strong g 
wish in the Western world at this moment to make an arrange. 
ment with the Communists, that any Oriental anti-Communist 
who showed himself at all amenable to being deserted could 
be quite certain that he would be deserted. They are difficult 
because they well know that in being difficult lies their one 
hope of survival. It may well be that they will not survive, 
but can one fairly blame them for trying? And is it generous 
when Western journalists go out of their way to criticise the 
toughness and intransigence of those in the East who have 
adopted the anti-Communist cause? Louis XIV on a famous 
occasion said, ‘If I must fight, I would sooner fight my enemies 
than my friends.” Some of our modern pacifists seem to say, 
‘If I must fight, I would sooner fight my friends than my 
enemies.’ 


The American Discovery 
of Spain 


By JOHN MARKS 


N the depths of the country we came across this young 
American, blond, tall, as unmistakable as his jeep, with 
its astronomical number, parked—literally—amid the 

scrub and oak and aloes. He was searching for sand, apparently. 
Something to do with the pipeline. ‘Buenas tardes,’ he pro- 
nounced, each syllable taking up one whole second, like water 
being emptied from a bottle. Not our appearance in nowhere, 
but our English speech surprised him. ‘You English?’ he asked, 
and then, the vowels twanged as diphthongs to turn a non- 
sequitur into a guitar, ‘Say, are those tawroes brahvohs?’ His 
curiosity was as wide as the horizon, and as characteristic— 
but when all is said and done it’s an improvement on the 
futility of our pretended interest in the distressingly evident 
weather; especially at the height of an Andalusian summer, 
where even the slenderest shade of doubt is far to seek. ‘Do you 
live here?’ We assented. ‘And you like it?’ We did. He drew 
a deep breath, audibly amazed. “Well, we’re at the Grand,’ he 
said, with a shrug in the direction of the road to our nearest 
town, twenty miles away. ‘I can tell you it’s awful. Four days 
a week there are power cuts: no current to shave with or read 
by. Mostly the hot water is short and scarcely even warm. 
Every meal is all cooked in olive oil. It takes us more than 
three hours to get through to the office in Madrid. And the 
milk’—in a voice hushed with horror—‘no cream on it: none 
at all.’ 

We were luckier, we said, and invited him to call on us when 
he next came out that way. No electricity restrictions with us; 
in fact, no electricity. For the same good reason, no telephone 
delays. Water could be heated in time, though the rats had 
gnawed large holes in the piping. We cooked our food, accord- 
ing to taste, in butter or oil. But the milk, we promised him, 
was Okay. 

It was a pleasant encounter. Later we heard that he had 
hurried to headquarters with a report to his chief that there 
were weird alien squatters in the woods, mad but seemingly 
harmless. 
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Americans often seem to think of themselves as the first and 
only foreign visitors to Spain. They will say: “There are no 
American guides at the Palace,’ ‘These people aren’t used to 
Americans,’ ‘I rely on my Spanish-American Verb Chart,’ or 
‘They treated us like Spaniards, not as Americans.’ 


Maybe they are right. There is a certain European solidarity, 
even in Spain. Yet the type of americano who recognises no 
other breed of foreigner but his own—in conversation, at least 
—is shocked to learn that, to the Spaniard, he is not really an 
americano, or not just an americano, tout court, unless he hails 
from any part of his hemisphere south of Texas (which, after 
all, means perhaps symbolically, ‘the roof’), but a norte- 
americano, a yanqui, or—stranger still—an estadounidense. 


To a people who regard foreigners as pitiable oddities, and a 
fellow from another district as practically an alien, since it’s 
clear he is a forastero, an outsider, coming from afar, the 
designation ‘americano’ seems conveniently general and un- 
differentiated. Why not lump the lot together, if they insist? It 
is easy enough to tell the Norte-Americans from the kind that 
more or less talk Spanish (or Christian, as one puts it), soon 
as look at them. 


Is there any country in Europe where the visitor (not only 
the Nordic) is so extraordinarily conspicuous as in any part 
of Spain? 

The six American air force men, new arrivals at.a field near 
Badajoz, were told they were not in Oklahoma now; this was 
Spain, and they must not wear uniform. So they changed their 
kit, and reappeared in a body, looking still more identical. 
Windbreakers, sneakers, narrow-cut pants, upturned visor 
caps, all in the same shades of colour, every garment alike, 
the contents of each pocket mutually interchangeable: a 
uniform any Spanish private might envy as a vision out of a 
Hollywood film. 


The charge for room service in Spanish hotels tends to be 
heavy (although labour is cheap) and variable, like a fine. 
Breakfast in one’s bedroom is an excessive luxury, a sybaritic 
indulgence—however frugal the tray—and you pay for it 
accordingly. Two American friends, irked by the lingering 
presence of a waiter expecting a tip, next day ordered up their 
breakfast from below in French. French is a lucid, universal 
language, commanding respect. The ruse worked. Where you 
cannot detect the clink of a dollar, there is no point in hovering. 

‘So you’ve been living in Spain for the past three years? 
How interesting! Do tell us: what did you think of General 
Franco? How did Spain strike you?’ She was an American 
housewife, back among her wartime English acquaintances in 
London. ‘Oh, my Gawd,’ she said, with that pecking, for- 
bidden, squeamish gesture of the hand that expresses coy dis- 
missal: ‘Tcha. . . . All that unwrapped bread!’ 


There was a time, not long ago, when the Spaniards, great 
bread-eaters, were miserably short of bread. Recently we 
bequeathed our excellent cook to an American family. She 
wrote us a cheerful letter from her pueblo. ‘I knew quite soon’ 
(it said) ‘that they would have no use for me, except to keep 
on boiling water at all hours of the day; they ate in the manner 
of their nation.’ 


Mirabile dictu, man can eat by cans alone. Quite well, quite 
safely—and remarkably cheaply. The handsome crop of 
various vegetables in our kitchen garden, once entirely sown 
with garlic, went to rot—or to glut marauding urchins. These 
uncivilised brats gulped the tomatoes and cauliflower raw. 
They never thought to boil even their orange juice, for health, 
and then freeze it in the refrigerator. 
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Spaniards who come in contact with them fail to appreciate 
the outlook and behaviour of some of the American Senators 
who pop up on a two-day visit to Spain. They have yet to 
understand that, as terms of self-praise, the ‘democratic ideal’ 
and the ‘American way of life’ are nothing if not elastic. ‘We 
only drink-to-get-drunk Saturdays’ is a puzzling and childish 
phrase when translated into Castilian or Catalan. 

Car registration plates numbering from M. 110,000 to 
M. 110,999 are reserved, free of duty, for members of the 
United States missions. No muleteer who can write has— 
so far—scrawled ‘Kissner Go Home!’ on an inviting blank 
wall. Since the death of the Carlist Pretender, mild Carlos 
VIII, the latest slogan is ‘Viva el Rey Javier!’ Tradition dies 
hard in the brave, crazy old world. 

The blackboard that faced me at the railway station showed 
the exact delay of the trains. I had got there five minutes 
early, because for some years past, since they were nationalised 
after the civil war, the Renfe services have been notoriously 
punctual. But the mail express from Andalucia was admittedly 
1 hr. 20 min. late. I was going to pay off the expectant taxi 
when a porter kindly warned me of my mistake. The mail 
train might be behindhand, but the Andalusia ‘Express was 
on time, and would be in now any minute. I waited, watching 
the crowd, for a quarter of an hour. When I pointed out the 
empty track to a braided official, he asked me how long I 
had been sitting around there, doing nothing. ‘Don’t you know 
there’s been an accident?’ he demanded rather irritably. “Why, 
if you had troubled to take a walk out to the end of the 
platform you'd have seen it yourself. Three trucks across the 
line! You can almost see them from here.’ “The Express?’ I 
gasped. There was no sign of commotion. ‘She’s held up at 
Getafe. I tell you, the line is blocked.’ ‘But they haven’t 
chalked her up on the notice board as being delayed,’ I pro- 
tested. ‘Naturally not. She was running on time. She is not 
late. She has stopped, that’s all. Simply stopped.’ 

I did not go to look at the overturned trucks. I called, instead, 
on the stationmaster. He was in his office, his greatcoat, and 
a cap embroidered with golden acorns. The other fellow’s 
had been silver, and a trifle shabby. The stationmaster bowed. 
He would not advise me to trek out to Getafe by taxi to 
meet the train. No, truly, it was not far—but for that very 
reason we might cross on the way. Supposing I, bound for 
Getafe by road, should miss the train as she entered Madrid 
by rail: what then? My dilemma would undoubtedly be worse 
—much worse. As he saw it, there was no remedy but patience. 
Gesturing for me to hold on, to bide my time, he went and 
wound up the telephone. It responded eventually. He inquired 
of a firework at the other end: “Where is 418?’ They found 
out for him. ‘No,’ he said, sourly but loftily: *418—not 423.’ 
‘She’s at Getafe,’ I volunteered. ‘At a standstill. I suppose you 
know there’s been an accident? Three trucks—’ ‘We shall 
bring her in shortly,’ he told me, hanging up. ‘But the line is 
obstructed,’ I argued; ‘how can she come in?’ “This is Madrid, 
a main station,’ was the reply. ‘We have a choice of tracks. First 
there will be a goods train from Valencia, then a slow local 
train; after that the southern correo, which is late, and the 
night express from Barcelona. Next, yours will arrive. Rest 
assured.’ 

She edged in, very gingerly, as on tiptoe, less than an hour 
late. I have never seen a vast ironclad engine so obviously 
fraught with alarm. There was no cause for worry. Madrid 
has a choice of tracks. 

But that sort of thing upsets the Americans. There are 
certain aspects of efficiency they don’t understand. For all our 
sakes, thank goodness they are here in Spain. 
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Problem for Evangelists 


By THE REV. SIMON PHIPPS 


. ; 9° 
OW shall they hear without a preacher?’ wrote St. 


Paul, and his words express one of the most urgent 

problems facing the Church of England—the shortage 
of manpower in its ministry. But the solution of this problem 
would only be one of many contributions needed for the 
solution of another problem, more urgent still. It may be put 
thus: ‘How shall they preach without a hearer?’ 

The Archdeacon of London, in the Spectator of July 1, 
outlined a ‘Plan for Evangelism’ to cover the whole country, 
which would result in a co-ordinated preaching mission. But 
simply to offer this as a ‘Plan for Evangelism’ and to say no 
more may be misleading, for it leaves out of consideration the 
overriding fact that the bulk of the population at whom the 
mission is aimed will not be there to hear it, since it does not 
go to church. 

The largest section of the modern industrial society in which 
we live is composed of industrial workers. The joy among the 
clergy in an average industrial parish over one artisan who is 
a practising churchman shows clearly what an exception he 
is to the hundreds of thousands of his fellows. This majority 
of the population, which lies outside the Church, is the most 
vital target for any plan of evangelism and, as it does not 
go to church, preaching in the accepted sense does not reach 
it, and if it did, would seem meaningless. 

“How shall they preach without a hearer?’ Christianity is 
based on the conviction that the Word of God is not solely 
the Word spoken, but the Word Lived, for the final and 
complete Word or Expression of God is Jesus Christ, His last 
word. This incarnation, this embodiment of God, is still con- 
tinued in the world in the Church ‘the Church which is His 
body, the fulness of Him that filleth all in all.’ There is no 
point in God-in-His-Church speaking in words to those who 
will not hear, but the Church can still speak through deeds— 
‘not only with our lips, but in our lives.’ 

Somewhere here lies the solution to this imperative ‘How?’ 
The preaching of sound Christian doctrine, let alone the 
wealth of futile Christian chatter, means nothing to the bulk 
of our fellow men. The Christian stock of ideas and the 
vocabulary by which they are expressed seem to them as 
irrelevant as most Christian activities. But a Christian Church 
in this land which through individuals and, most important, 
corporately expressed its faith by deeds of love would make 
its mark. This sort of relevant, practical action, consistently 
and widely exercised, would show the Church to have a 
sustained concern for the community, a concern it was ready 
to act on, whatever the cost. What population of what town 
can in fact look to the congregations of its churches and chapels 
and see this happening, so that they can say, ‘Here is a society 
which cares and acts on what it cares for and makes, literally, 
all the difference in the world’? If a town could see that and 
say that, it would believe, for seeing is believing. 

Here then is the problem; the urban mass as yet untouched 
by the Church. And here at least is the background of the 
solution; to preach by the word lived, by love in action. But 
that is only a background. To implement it is another matter, 
and full of problems. For instance, it is not at all easy to 
specify what practical actions of love Christians can do for 
their fellow men. A vast amount of imaginative experiment 
will be needed and is already beginning to take place in limited 
areas on a fairly large scale, for example under the direction 
of the increasing number of industrial chaplains. 
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In the last century the great movement for missions overseas 
captured the imagination of the Church and secured the en 
of her prayers, her gifts of alms and the service of may 
Christian lives. The enormous problem of the mission at home 
to modern society outside the Church is no less urgent. It is 
primarily a spiritual problem—that these are God’s children 
created to be at-one with Him and needing, as all do, His 
rescue to bring about their at-one-ment. But because life ig g 
whole, it is also a major political problem, since the rescue 
needed is rescue from all the social, economic, racial and inter. 
national evils which stultify human existence. Has not an age 
already begun in which this vast problem is slowly beginning 
to capture the imagination of the Church? If so, it is essential 
that it should also engage the devoted service of many Christian 
lives, as did the missions a century ago. There will surely have 
to be as much living and working in ‘darkest Industria’ as in 
‘darkest Africa,’ and this will entail sacrifice, for if love is 
the motive it cannot be otherwise. Love conquers all, and 
if Christians in the next hundred years can rise in large numbers 
to its absolute demands we may find ourselves living in and 
helping to make one of the greatest ages of the Church’s life, 
in which the deep resistances of the material, secular world 
may slowly be broken down so that the love of God may at 
last reach and transform the millions of lives which those 
resistances have hidden, and win those lives to the only 
allegiance which makes men happy and free. 


In the Morgue 
By J. SMITH ROBINSON 


HEN I first joined that stout old survival the 

Morning Intelligence, they put me in the morgue. 

In other words, I had to look after the obituary 
notices. It was generally the newest arrival who had this job 
thrust on him, though I have always felt it was a highly 
responsible one. You were, in a sense, in nightly touch with 
eternity. The world was your parish; and no matter who 
departed from it—so long as he was reasonably eminent— 
you had to send him to his account with all his perfections 
and imperfections on his head. And you had to see that they 
were set out in just the right number of words. It was enough 
work for anyone. I had never realised before what a lot of 
dying was done by eminent people. They were always at it. 
Sometimes they used to fall on me so thick and fast I could 
hardly get them buried in time for the first edition. 

There are two kinds of obituarial transaction; you might 
describe them as ‘spot’ and ‘forward.’ The spot transaction 
is when somebody actually dies on you. You may have an 
‘obit’ in stock, in which case all is well. Or if the person is 
only moderately distinguished you may be able to work some- 
thing up from the reference books, in which case again all is 
reasonably well. We used to have an old gentleman who 
provided himself with comforts for his declining years by help- 
ing us at need on obituaries. We would send a boy round to 
his rooms with a name written on a bit of paper, and the old 
chap would get out his Who’s Who, or Crockford, or Medical 
Directory, and would knock out a quarter-column while the 
boy waited. He had a fine command of all the proper phrases. 
Some of his best pieces were written about people he’d never 
heard of before; you would never have guessed they were based 
on a few lines in an old year-book. 

Of course, if the person is really well known and you have 
nothing ready, you are up against it. Then you must find 
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somebody who knows him well, and understands his work, 
and (more important) can write about him quickly. In a 
newspaper Office, a corpse will not stay fresh for more than a 
few hours, and a good one goes off very quickly indeed. 

| used to try at first to cultivate a suitable tone in which to 
ring people up and tell them that their old friend So-and-so 
was dead and we would like half a column about him 
quickly. “I’m very sorny to have to tell you,” | would say—in a 
voice shrouded with black crepe—‘the sad news about poor X. 
it is a great blow. He will be much missed.’ And so on. But 
] soon learned that all this was unnecessary. Most people, | 
found, took the deaths of their friends and acquaintances pretty 
philosophically. “What, old Jones dead?’ they would say. 
‘Well, the old so-and-so. Never thought he’d come to any 
harm, unless he burst. Wonder who'll get his job.’ La 
Rochefoucauld would have loved it. 

But the detachment seldom meant that they would sit down 
and do you a quick five hundred. As soon as you mentioned 
that, they would start passing the ball like a row of Rugby 
three-quarters. Smith would refer you to Brown, Brown to 
Thompson, Thompson to Williams, and Williams back to 
Smith; and very probably you would finish by having to do it 
yourself, making crafty use of the remarks they had thrown 
out in passing. 

The idea of the ‘forward’ transactions, obviously, is to cut 
the spot transactions to a minimum. The forward jobs are 
generally a little easier to get done because Smith, instead of 
instantly trying to shove the job on to someone else, reflects 
that there is no hurry, that he needn't do it till after Christmas 
(or Easter, or his summer holidays, or whatever excuse comes 
next on the calendar) and that for the time being the least 
troublesome course is to accept. Then all you have to do is 
screw it out of him. 

Very often, of course, if Brown is just the person to write 
on Smith, Smith will be just the person to write on Brown. 
We frequently had pairs of people who were secretly sizing 
each other up for the coffin. I remember the case of Sir 
Richard and Sir John, two very distinguished civil servants. 
They were old friends, had been at school and university 
together, had worked in the same office and sat at the same 
committee-tables. Now they were the permanent heads of 
warring departments; still, who could write better on Sir John 
than Sir Richard, who better on Sir Richard than Sir John? 
And men who were used to thinking of the Official Secrets 
Act would hardly tell each other that we had asked them to 
write each other’s obit... . But they did. I had a nice letter 
from Sir John. He said they had had lunch together at his 
club, had discussed their respective assignments and given 
each other a lot of useful information, and he hoped we 
would like the results. Later they read each other’s proofs. 
Those were a lovely pair of obits; 1 could hardly bear to put 
them away in the files. 

One or two people wrote their own obits, and thus collected 
the money in their lifetime. You would think that was a 
good idea, but it had its drawbacks for us. The worst case 
was Higson, the well-known poet and critic. Higson was so 
honest. He summed himself up with painful accuracy; did 
himself justice but no more than justice. But he was such a 
self-scrutinising man that the thing was never finished. One 
week his opinion of himself would go up; he would send for 
his obit and rewrite it in glowing terms. A little later he would 
be down in the dumps and would send for it and gloom it all 
Over again. It became rather a nuisance. Luckily, in the end 
Higson landed a lucrative job in America, and after that he 
never troubled us at all. 
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All this perhaps sounds rather apart from the normal rough” 
and-tumble of a newspaper office. It is not really so. Some- 
times you are quite in the thick of things. I remember my 
finest hour. I happened to be in the composing-room when 
there was the biggest crisis for years. Five minutes before 
press time an apprentice dropped two galleys of type all over 
the floor. There on the stone was the last page, all made up 
except for a great gaping hole where the missing metal should 
have been. The chief sub-editor looked across at the com- 
posing-room overseer. ‘What have we got in the emergency 
reserve?’ he asked. He knew it wasn’t much. “There’s only 
that old thing about the South Downs in Spring,’ said the 
overseer. ‘Hell!’ said the chief sub, and then—remembering he 
was on the /ntelligence—‘Dear me. We can’t use that. It’s 
October.’ 

Two minutes to go. And then the voice of the news editor 
on the intercom: ‘Lord Tomnoddy’s dead.’ The chief sub 
turned to me. ‘Have we got anything on Lord Tomnoddy? 
he said hopelessly. ‘We have indeed!’ I cried. ‘Two columns, 
first-class stuff, only set up last week.’ Willing hands brought 
up the glistening new type; it fitted the space exactly and the 
paper sailed to press on time. We stood a moment in silent 
thanksgiving, and in prayer for the soul of the departed. | 
felt as proud as if I had killed him myself. 

They took me off the job in the end, though. Well, they 
had to. I always knew there would be a disaster one day. It 
happened over Professor X. Professor X was a crusty old 
character at Oxford, and | had had his obit written by his 
ancient enemy Professor Y, of Cambridge. This obit was 
Professor Y's pride and joy. He had polished and sharpened 
it till it shone—and cut—like steel. Every few months he 
would send for the manuscript and make a few alterations, 
and they were always for the better. His dearest wish was 
that he would live to see it in print. 

One day I got from Professor Y the usual request. He had 
thought of a few more telling phrases he wanted to add. 
Would I please lend him the manuscript for a few days? 
Chuckling with glee, I re-read it; I folded it up; I put it in an 
envelope; I addressed it. And by an appalling lapse I addressed 
it not to the writer but to the subject. 

As I said, they took me off the job. 





A SPECTATOR COMPETITION 
FOR SCHOOLS 


THREE prizes of eight guineas each are offered for the 
three best original descriptive reports (between 500 words 
and 750 words) of any notable event occurring between 
July 1, 1955, and August 31, 1955. Entries, which need 
not be typed, should show the entrant’s full name and 
address and school and be posted to The Editor, 
Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, in envelopes 
marked ‘Schools’ Competition.” The competition, which 
is open to boys and girls who were at school at the end of 


the summer term, will close on September 19, 1955. 
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A Quest for Corpses 


British Isles with astonishing speed. It was to the effect 
that very large numbers of dead German soldiers had been 
washed up on the south coast. In some versions these corpses 
were said to be terribly scorched. Their arrival on our shores 
was attributed either to the interception by the Royal Navy of 
the long-awaited spearheads of the German invasion force, or 
else to the RAF having ‘set the sea on fire’ in the ports in 
which for some time past the enemy had been mustering the 
barges and other craft in which he hoped to cross the Channel. 
Estimates of the total number of corpses involved were not, 
I think, a normal feature of this rumour. The general im- 
pression given was that they arrived in unmanageable and 
indeed embarrassing quantities. ‘The Channel is white with 
dead’ was a common phrase. People living or stationed on the 
south coast could see for themselves that this was at best only 
partly true, but there was no trace of scepticism on the cliff- 
tops. No, the inhabitants of A - would tell inquirers, no 
corpses had arrived with them; but farther down the coast, 
at B . the Sappers had had to be called in to get the har- 
bour clear of dead. The inquirers, proceeding to B 2 
learned that they had been misinformed. C was the place 
they wanted; there the civilian population had been evacuated 
from the waterfront because of the stench. And so on. 

People tend to believe what they want to believe, and the 
content of this rumour could hardly have been more acceptable 
to the hard-pressed islanders. Most Britons at that time led 
very restricted, self-contained existences. Petrol was severely 
rationed; the use of the telephone was officially discouraged 
and sometimes rendered impossible by the effects of bombing; 
the newspapers worked under a censorship. A rumour, not in 
itself unlikely, which no one wanted, let alone was able, to 
disprove, could hardly have had more favourable conditions 
under which to propagate itself. ‘We took no steps to contra- 
dict such tales,’ Sir Winston Churchill wrote afterwards, noting 
that they ‘spread freely through the occupied countries in a 
wildly exaggerated form and gave much encouragement to the 
oppressed populations.’ 


} UST over fifteen years ago a rumour swept through the 








+ * * 


Sir Winston describes the origin of the rumour thus in 
Volume II of The Second Werld War: 

‘During August the corpses of about forty German soldiers 
were washed up at scattered points along the coast between 
the Isle of Wight and Cornwall. The Germans had been prac- 
tising embarkations in the barges along the French coast. Some 
of these barges put out to sea in order to escape British 
bombing and were sunk, either by bombing or bad weather.’ 
What I have been trying to find out (for the purposes of a book 
on the period) is: What happened to those corpses? 

So far I have had no luck. Someone, obviously, buried the 


bodies somewhere, on someone’s authority and at someone’s_ 


expense. But these dead soldiers should, in the normal course 
of events, have left other and more easily discoverable traces 
than their obscure and scattered graves. If they came ashore 
‘during August’ they could not have been in the water for 
very long, since the RAF only began its attacks on barge con- 
centrations late in that month; the corpses and their clothing 
would not have been badly decomposed. The soldiers would 
have been carrying their pay-books (and probably, since they 
were only on an exercise, letters, diaries, and other grist to the 


mill of intelligence). At the very lIcast they should have 
furnished MI 14 (the section then responsible for such matters) 
with interesting order of battle intelligence in the shape of 
unit identifications. At intervals throughout that summer brave 
men in small boats had risked their lives for the chance of 
ransacking the pockets of one dead German soldier; the 
delivery of forty such prizes on our doorstep would seem 
not only to have added nothing at all to our knowledge of the 
enemy’s dispositions, but to have gone quite unnoticed by the 
officers most likely to be most interested in them. 
a * * 


A belligerent has other responsibilities towards his enemy's 
dead besides taking their pay-books and finding them graves, 
The casualties must be notified, through the International Red 
Cross, to the government of the country to which they belong. 
This was automatically done in the case of German airmen 
who crashed, or prisoners of war who died, in the UK during 
1940. As far as I can discover, it was not done in the case of 
the forty German soldiers washed up by the sea. 

There is no trace of them in the statistics kept by the War 
Office Records Centre. The War Graves Commission know 
nothing about them, nor do the Home Office, nor Somerset 
House. Their recovery from the sea would normally have been 
noted in the war diaries of the units or formations responsible 
for guarding the sectors in which they came ashore. (In May, 
1942, for instance, 240 Independent Brigade, comprising the 
7th Wiltshires and 527 Coast Regiment, RA, recorded the 
arrival of several German corpses on the coast of the Isle of 
Wight.) Preliminary researches suggest that no similar entries 
were made in August, 1940, in the war diaries of units stationed 
on the coast ‘between the Isle of Wight and Cornwall.’ 

Was this (while we are about it) a very likely part of the 
world for the corpses to finish up in? Most of the barge 
concentrations, most of the amphibious training and most of 
the bombing attacks were in and around the ports of Northern 
France, Belgium and Holland. The 6th Army, which by about 
the end of August had dropped out of the German plan because 
of the lack of shipping, probably did some exercises off the 
Cherbourg Peninsula. But if a barge is wrecked five or even ten 
miles off that coast, its drowned occupants still have to travel 
at least fifty miles north before fetching up in England; from 
Boulogne the distance is one hundred miles and the direction 
due west. I know nothing about tides and currents in the 
Channel, but I should have thought that the odds against forty 
corpses reaching the West Country from either starting-point 
were fairly heavy. 

What did happen? I suspect the answer is that no dead 
German soldiers arrived on our shores in 1940. The rumour 
could easily have started from nothing; in the First World War 
it did not need forty real Russian soldiers to launch an equally 
widespread rumour that a Tsarist army corps (with snow on 
its boots) was moving through England en route for the 
Western Front. It is certain that, as a result of mishaps to 
unseaworthy barges, a fair number of dead Germans were 
washed up on the coasts of France and the Low Countries; 
and it is possible that the British rumour had in some queer 
way a continental origin. 

But where, when all was over, did Sir Winston get his forty 
corpses from, and what became of them? If any reader thinks 
he can throw light on this minor but curious problem of 
contemporary history, 1 shall be delighted to hear from him. 
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HOLIDAY QUESTIONS 


SET BY MACKENZIE STEWART 


(The answers will appear next week) 


J. What were the names of? 
a. Sir Isaac Newton’s dog. 
b. Don Quixote’s horse. 
c. Dr. Johnson’s ‘very fine cat.’ 
d. R.L. Stevenson’s donkey. 
e. Tschiffely’s two horses. 


2. What is? 

a. The smallest county in Great Britain. 

b. The longest river in Wales. 

c. The largest town in Lincolnshire. 

d. The most northerly inhabited island of the British 
Isles. 

e. The most southerly inhabited island of the British 
Isles. 


3. What is the significance of? 
a. The Dewey Decimal Classitication. 
s. COP. 
c. Up-helly-A. 
d. S.J.A.B. 
e. “Three Star’ as a description of brandy. 


4. Who wrote? 
a. The words of the ‘Marseillaise.’ 
b. The music of ‘Alexander’s Ragtime Band.’ 
c. The music of ‘Deutschland iiber alles.’ 
d. The words of ‘Old Folks at Home.’ 
e. The words of ‘Danny Boy.’ 


5. How many? 
a. Semiquavers equal one breve. 
b. Pints of blood are contained in the human body. 
c. Miles from Birnam Wood to Dunsinane. 
d. Feet equal one Biblical cubit. 
e. Degrees ina radian. 


6. Where did? 
a. Columbus first land in the New World. 
b. The Pilgrim Fathers land. 
¢. Prince Charlie land in Scotland in 1745 (and of what 
botanical significance is this’). 
d. The boy stand on the burning deck. 
e. The wreck of the ‘Hesperus’ take place. 


7. What famous novels have the following endings? 

a. I lingered round them, under that benign sky: 
watched the moths fluttering among the heath and 
hare-bells; listened to the soft wind breathing 
through the grass; and wondered how anyone could 
ever imagine unquiet slumbers for the sleepers in 
that quiet earth. 

b. THE PIETY OF HIS WIFE AND ONE OLD 

SERVANT RAISED THIS STONE 
TO BOTH. 

c. | dreamed of it all night, and my imagination ran 
upon it all day; it was uppermost in all my thoughts; 
and my fancy worked so steadily and strongly upon 
it that I talked of it in my sleep: in short, nothing 


could remove it out of my mind: it even broke so 
violently into all my discourses, that it made my con- 
versation tiresome, for I could talk of nothing else: 
all my discourse ran into it, even to impertinence; 
and I saw it in myself. 

d. There was something to be salvaged from that house 
and room, something else they wouldn’t be able to 
get over—his voice speaking a message to her: if 
there was a child, speaking to the child. ‘If he loved 
you,” the priest had said, ‘that shows ... .” She 
walked rapidly in the thin June sunlight towards the 
worst horror of all. 

e. *. . . We shall bear down the opposition, we shall 
sweep it before us—and Chicago will be ours! 
Chicago will be ours! CHICAGO WILL BE 
OURS!’ 


8. What have the following in common? 
a. Cope, Murphy, Sherman, Strang. 
b. Carducci, Churchill, Echegaray, Mommsen. 
c. Pioneer, Puck, Punch, Scottish Bluebell. 
d. Bursley, Hanbridge, Knype, Turnhill. 
c. 276, 330, 371, 434 metres. 


9. What is the opposite of? 
a. Dextrorotatory. 
b. Zenith. 
c. Dyspeptic. 


d. Brachycephalie. 
e. (Edipus complex. 


10. Who was the first person? 
a. To reach the North Pole. 
b. To take 300 wickets in a season of first-class cricket. 
c. To give an anesthetic for a surgical operation. 
d. To sail round the world single-handed. 
e. To see bacteria. 


11. What? 

a. Was the name of the commander of the Spanish 
Armada. 

b. Is the number of constituent republics of the USSR. 

c. Was the ‘appointed day’ for the beginning of the 
National Health Service. 

d. Colours can dogs see. 

e. Is the reason for the income-tax year starting on 
April 6. 


12. Who is said to be portrayed as? 
a. Zimriin Dryden’s Absalom and Achitophel. 
b. Karmazinov in Dostoevsky’s The Possessed. 
c. Levin in Tolstoy’s Anna Karenina. 
e. Larry in Maughan?s The Razor's Edge. 
d. Buck Mulligan in Joyce’s Ulysses. 


13. Who said, and of whom or what? 

a. The finding of bad reasons for what we believe upon 
instinct. 

b. A vulgar, impertinent anonymous tyrant who 
deliberately makes life unpleasant for anyone who is 
not content to be the average man. 

c. Not one is respectable or industrious over the whole 
earth. 
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d. She died at London, 21st April, 1866, suddenly 
snatched away from him, and the light of his life 
as if gone out. 


e. But it’s an accessory, not an object, in life. . . . To 
make an object of it is sensuality. It is on all-fours 
with worshipping the wall-paper. 

14. In what sense? 

a. Is the Governor General of Canada occasionally 
rendered powerless. 

b. Did John Brown’s soul go marching on. 

c. Is there only one lake in Scotland. 

d. Is Island the name of a country. 

e. Is Downing Street a continuation of Piccadilly. 


15. What have the following in common? 

. Coulomb, Gauss, Henry, Joule. 

. Dyce, Elmdon, Turnhouse, Whitchurch. 

. Blackout, Garbage, Pig, Pounce. 

. Corpus Christi, Jesus, Pembroke, St. John’s. 


. Bridgewater (Somerset), Campbelltown (Argyll- 
shire), Cincinatti (Ohio) Middlesborough 
(Yorkshire). 


onan em mf 


16. What are the missing surnames? 


S. FORME WOMNES VOR. occ cccecccccsceccvees cece 
b. Francois Marie Arouet de... ccccccccccescccccen 
CG) TE BGs es ccvcescs PPTTTTITITT TT TTT TTT 
d. Ernst Theodor Wilhelm......... Sedwnwenesesaw 


e. Jozef Teodor Konrad Nalecz.......ccccccccces 


17. What is? 
a. The distance by road from London to Glasgow. 
b. The planet nearest the earth. 
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c. Letzeburgesch. 


d. An ampersand. e. The age of the earth, 


18. Some religious topics: 
a. What is the shortest verse in the Bible? 
b. Who wrote the words: ‘Hark! the herald angels 
sing’? 
c. What is the salary of the Archbishop of Canterbury? 
d. What was the Pelagian heresy? 
e. How much do you know about Pope John XX? 


19. Who married? 
a. Giovanna Cenami. 
b. George Eliot. 
c. George Sand. 


20. Who said to whom? 

a. It’sa long time between drinks. 

b. Let not poor Nelly starve. 

c. Turn me over, Jack. 

d. I beseech you, in the bowels of Christ, think it 
possible you may be mistaken. 

e. Do you believe that it is such a great pleasure to me 
to stand in your shadow my whole life? 


d. Blanche of Lancaster 
e. Katharine Swynford. 


21. What have the following in common? 

a. Grouchy, Macdonald, Marmont, Soult. 

b. March 1, March 17, April 23, November 30. 

c. Mick McQuaid, Prince Albert, Tam o’ Shanter, Tom 
Tough. 

d. The Mystery of Edwin Drood, The Way of All Flesh, 
Sanditon, St. Ives. 

e. Eugene Goossens, Independent Labour Party, Liver- 
pool Overhead Railway, University of Wales. 


City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


never been to Venice. But so many cultivated people have 

talked to me about it that I have accepted an invitation 
to stay with friends there next week. My inferiority about not 
having been to Venice has been so great that I have even 
pretended to ‘art historians’ that I have been there in order 
to avoid further conversation about it. The problem is, what 
to wear. I’m told this is the height of the season. Some of 
the nicest people in Europe will be lying on the Lido. I went 
to an off-the-peg shop and asked for the right clothes and 
they advised white evening dress with a red cummerbund. I 
went to another and they suggested a grey tropical suit such 
as hot clergymen wear. I’m going dressed as an American by 
way of compromise. 


] DO not like going abroad, and am ashamed to say I have 


NECROPOLODEON 

Last week I went to an Odeon cinema in the evening, and 
the next morning to a funeral service in a crematorium. 1 
could not help recollecting the remark made to me by the 
Rev. Colin Stephenson, Vicar of St. Mary Magdalene, Oxford, 
when he said, referring to the macabre ‘good taste’ of so many 
crematorium chapels, that ‘it was the perfect end for some- 
body who had spent his life in the cinema.’ The similarity 
of decoration struck me at once. I came a little too early to 
the service and could not enter the chapel because another 
service was going on, so | stepped into the ‘General Waiting 
Room’ of the crematorium. There was no indication of 
Christian belief anywhere about— brown walls, leather- 


upholstered office chairs, suitable for executives, and some 
pictures on the walls which looked like travel posters from 
which the names of the places had been cut off. To add to 
the effect of a travel agency the table was littered with 
pamphlets, such as ‘Cemeteries or Playing Fields?’ But after 
all, I suppose the place was in a sense a travel agency. I prefer 
the slower route. 


SEMPER IDEM 


The handsome new centenary volume published by those 
distinguished persons, both long dead, Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus, turns my mind to the wonders of British publishing. 
I think my favourite firm is Rivington’s, who publish only 
school books and perhaps a little theology. Their office in 
King Street, Covent Garden, is almost as though it were lit by 
gas. Long rows of empty shelves stretch back almost to Long 
Acre. The catalogue is all the old favourites whom readers 
will remember. Godfrey and Siddons, North and Hillard, and 
so on. Where are Godfrey and North and Hillard and Siddons? 
Do their widows still draw royalties in some forgotten spa? 
I do not know. But I do know that the typography and format 
of Rivington’s books have changed so little since the genera- 
tions ago when their authors, in cap and gown, taught 
incipient admirals and generals, that they have come right 
back into fashion. If you look at a Rivington book today it 
might have been ‘laid out’ by one of our smartest post-Festival 
typographers. I put the Racing Calendar in the same class—a 
specimen of unaltered typography and first-class printing. 
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Why I bought a Grundig... 


If I explain that there were fifty-two and nine-twelfths reasons why I bought 
a Grundig you'll understand that it isn’t a coincidence that I shall be fifty- 
three in three months’ time. In fact I’ve got to the age where it seems to me 
that being a serious music lover ought to be a simple affair. 

I look at my Grundig, I switch on and I’m surrounded with music 


Write for this Folder to 
GRUNDIG (Gt. Britain) Led. 
Dept. SP. 39/41 New Oxford St., 


from three speakers—three-dimensional reproduction they call it—just like London, W.C.1. 
that 

. : : Elect Division, G does firp 
__ [have to chuckle when I think of the early days. You see, music lovers ie sere e yl a Bot: 
like me are half technicians too. In the pre-electric recording days we used Ltd.) litne 
to build enormous and complicated acoustic speakers to get the most out : , 
of the old soundbox and good reproduction was a matter of loyalty rather heonding 
than fidelity. ; : 

And then more recently it was pickups and thorn needles and then Please send me a copy « xm 


your informative folder o 
the TK820/3D tape re 
corder and its useful acces 


sapphires and speakers set in solid concrete and wires and more wires. 
And the silly thing was that I hardly ever got around to hearing music. 
Nothing was ever quite finished. Ask my wife. She had to dust the place. 





Then one day I saw a Grundig ‘Specialist’ in the local dealers. I asked sories, 

for a demonstration. Listening to music on a ‘Specialist’ is delightfully 

uncomplicated. In fact, in a moment of shattering honesty I had to admit 

that it was a lot better than my own set-up. I could hear the instruments : 

separately, they were full and round, there wasn’t any ‘tizz’ on the violins. NAMEc+vrooeeee Se ee 
It seemed to me to be the nearest to /iving sound outside the concert se  ociaiitgibiiciuhishinss tau shleiaiahibaiahinansidtedasabess sssibaadaateeaiaeasecoiiale 


ee ee ee || 


hall that I had ever been—or ever shall be, for that matter, 
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Letters to the Editor 


Thomas the Rhymer 
Deep Freeze 
Realism in Art 
Commercial TV and the Presg 
The Doomed island 

Politics and the Co-op 

The Salk Vaccine 


Encouraging Contemporary 
Craftsmanship 


John Davenport 
C. J. Hewart, M. Stewart-Smith 
R, O. Dunlop 
1, Jack Lyons 
Denis Branagan 
W. E. Kaye 

G, Glyn Jones 


David Torvell 





THOMAS THE RHYMER 


Sir,—It is invigorating to see young men kick- 
ing up their heels, and as one old enough to be 
Mr. Amis’s uncle I should be grateful to him. 
I am concerned, though, that ‘abroad’ hasn't 
mellowed him a bit more. He’s still as acid and 
fuzzy as an imported peach, and I have a sad 
suspicion that he’s stuck on some Channel 
Island, gazing nostalgically northwards and 
yearning for a chip sandwich. Surely so gifted 
a writer need not be so pertly paradoxical. 
And who cares whether he can put his hand 
on a book or not? Bad manners can be for- 
given—there are plentg of them about. It isn't 
Mr. Amis’s vulgarity that I find vexing, but 
his lack of sense, plain sense. He can rest 
assured that he will never be labelled even 
‘narrowly’ intellectual; nor should I think he 
were cold—hot and fretful, rather. The 
trouble lies in his determination to startle, as 
who should recite an improper limerick at 
some suburban bun-fight. 

‘Thomas the Rhymer’ ranted occasionally. 
There are splendid passages of rhetoric in his 
verse. Where, though, is the cant? To say that 
his stories are ‘by far the most interesting . . . 
things that their author ever wrote’ is as 
absurd as the suggestion that in his prose works 
Thomas was more ‘disciplined and responsible’ 
than in his poetry, and that ‘it was as a social 
chronicler and not as a “bard” that he ex- 
celled.’ Such remarks are shallowly provoca- 
tive without being stimulating. Can Mr. Amis 
really think that Thomas ‘wasted his talent and 
integrity’ in trying to provide ‘something sub- 
limer than thinking’? Thomas was a thinking 
man; his poems are elaborately worked out 
and coherent; he spent infinite pains on their 
structure. One who had not read Keats’s letters 
might conceivably be misled into imagining 
that he, too, was not a thinking man. There is 
no need, even if there were space, to defend 
Thomas against the charge of poetic sensa- 
tionalism. Of course, he worked hard on his 
prose pieces as well, on a totally different 
level, and very good entertainment most of 
them are; but he was first and foremost a 
poet, and a good one, Smack in the main 
stream, not a folly up a creek. 

Now, why can’t Mr, Amis relax, wherever 


he is, use his freedom in doing a little quiet 
checking up, and stop chucking his weight 
about in this pretentious way? Let him try to 
understand how complex true simplicity is. 
He might read some late Shakespeare. Better 
still, read little and write less for a while; talk 
his head off, get drunk, make love—anything 
rather than this hobbledehoy critical galum- 
phing. He has such genuine talent as a novelist, 
too, laus deo. 1 mean good-oh!—Yours 
faithfully, 

JOHN DAVENPORT 


4 Rossetti House, Flood Street, SW3 


DEEP FREEZE 


Sir,—It is indeed comforting to read at last a 
paper which does not descend to the appalling 
depths of the ‘peace in our time’ hysteria that 
has streamed forth from the daily press since 
the Geneva conference. Why they should 
imagine that the long-term aims and practices 
of Communism should change overnight, it is 
difficult to understand. They seem to be falling 
headlong into the follies of Chamberlain and 
appeasement. But surely the free world, if 
that phrase means anything, is not going to 
stand by for ever, watching Eastern Europe 
crushed into irretrievable submission. We can 
only hope that among our party-loyal, vote- 
casting machines in Parliament there is at least 
one man who, like Churchill in the Thirties, 
can bring Cato’s ‘delenda est Carthago’ up to 
date.—Y ours faithfully, 

Cc. 3. HEWART 
Museum Road, Oxford 


* 


Sir,—In your leading article on August 12, 
referring to the new Russian attitude, you say: 
‘We do not suggest that the Russians neces- 
sarily have some diabolical trick up their 
sleeves.’ I would suggest that the reverse is 
nearer to the truth. 

It seems to -be universally agreed that the 
partition of Germany cannot be maintained 
much longer, and it is reasonable to assume 
that Russia will endeavour to obtain reunifica- 
tion on terms most advantageous to herself. 
During the cold war she has tried to discredit 
Western Germany by direct economic and 
propaganda pressure, and failed. 

Since Marxist dogma predicts the eventual 
economic collapse of the capitalist world, she 
must believe that she has the time element on 
her side; and as she is now two and a half 
times as strong industrially as Germany, she 
can afford to allow reunification on excellent 
terms by virtue of her strong bargaining 
position. This view seems to be well borne out 
by the recent patching and solidifying of the 
Communist front. Yugoslavia is being pla- 
cated, and control in the satellites tightened, 
as is stressed in your article. All this points to 
the probability that Russia will make definite 
proposals about Germany during the next few 
months—proposals which will leave her in a 
strong position if accepted, and yet attractive 
enough to West Germany to shift the blame 
for partition to the Western Powers in German 
eyes if they are not agreed to as a basis for 
discussion by the West. Even if they are ac- 
cepted, it would be an immense diplomatic 
and propaganda victory for Russia, as the 
initiator—a victory that would doubtless be 
fully exploited. 

If this situation should come about (and 
why shouldn't it?), the West would seem to be 
caught between the devil and the deep blue 
sea. Your article, Sir, seems to have painted 
a picture, and yet failed to interpret its own 
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brush strokes. It cannot be doubted tha 
Russia has a good many diabolical tricks up 
her sleeve.—Yours faithfully, 

M. STEWART-SMITH 
South Lodge, Chipstead, Surrey 


REALISM IN ART 


Sir,—Bravo! Mr. Basil Taylor. He has ex. 
tracted the nails from the rather rickety strug. 
ture of Socialist Realism, Social Realism and 
Realism, and left it lying low. 

Now what? Surely we come back to good 
and bad art: shoddy, cheap mentality of 
deep, penetrating vision, either in representa- 
tional or non-representational painting. 

Mondriaan may have thought that he had 
found the universal, but fortunately it was 
only his conception of the ‘straight and nar- 
row’—the spiral of art evolution is there to 
defeat any straight-line concept.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

R. O. DUNLOP 
Old Mill Cottage, Barnham, Sussex 


COMMERCIAL TV AND THE PRESS 
Sir,—The recent PEP Report on Commercial 
TV suggests that the provincial press may be 
hard hit when the full impact on press advertis- 
ing revenue is felt. 

Can it be that this is why Commercial TV 
contractors are doing so little through the 
medium of press advertising to remind the 
public that they must have their TV sets 
adapted if they are to receive ITA service, due 
to begin on September 22? Do they intend to 
wait until they can use their own advertising 
medium? Surely they must realise that their 
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Make sure your 
advertisements 
work— 


make sure they’re 
READ 


ADVERTISEMENTS WORK VERY WELL INDEED IN 
THE READER’S DIGEST 


—a magazine strictly for reading, which has achieved a 
million sale. This means several million readers—responsive 
and intelligent people, men and women well worth selling to. 








CAPE TOWN - PORT ELIZABETH 
EAST LONDON . DURBAN 
LOURENCO MARQUES & BEIRA 
(Serving the Rhodesias and Nyasaland) 









FOUR NEW “CITIES” 
NOW IN SERVICE ae areal 


“CITY OF PORT ELIZABETH” 
“CITY OF EXETER” 

“CITY OF YORK” 

“C:TY OF DURBAN” 


These ships represent a notable 
advance in design, amenities 
and perfection of detail. Superb 
accommodation for 100 passengers 


ELLERMAN LINES 


Head Office: 104-7 Leadenhall St., London, E.C.2 
West End Passenger Office : 29-34 Cockspur St., London, S.W.| 








The Woman 


Cashier 


Within a generation women have become 
a most important section of our staff; 
and the woman cashier is now a well- 
known member of the staff at many of 
our branches. Customers have learned 
that she brings to her work the efficiency 
which women have displayed in many 
other activities, as well as the feminine 
understanding which so often makes 
business at once easier and more pleasant. 
She is one of a staff of 19,000 whose 
knowledge, experience and goodwill are at 


the disposal of all who bank with Barclays. 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 
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own TV screens can preach only to the wave- 
length converted! 

I feel that the ITA network will have fewer 
viewers than is anticipated unless contractors 
brighten their outlook and set about persuad- 
ing people to incur the considerable expense of 
adapting their sets. 

I feel that the press, rather than being 
antagonistic, would be pleased to sell their 
space for a changeover announcement, be- 
cause, as one of Britain’s largest advertisers, 
I am sure—whatever PEP may say—that news- 
papers have nothing to fear from the new 
medium. My own firm’s experience has proved 
that expenditure on press advertising is the 
most effective way of increasing sales and so 
benefiting the public by enabling prices to be 
lowered, 

The new medium may supplement the old: 
it will not oust it. People will still buy ‘because 
I saw it in the paper.’—Yours faithfully, 

I. JACK LYONS, 
Managing Director, John Collier 


364-366 Kensington High Street, London W14 


THE DOOMED ISLAND 


Sir,—Mr,. Moray McLaren’s concern over the 
proposed guided-missile station in South Uist 
is rendered fatuous, not because of his 
romanticism, but by means of the sheer in 
consequence of his reasoning. He objects to 
the new proposals on the basis that an over- 
whelming influx of foreigners will mean an 
end of the living Hebridean culture, which 15, 
he says, showing particular signs of renewed 
life in South Uist. It is just within this hypo- 
thesis that he contradicts himself, for the 
present liveliness of Benbecula and South Uist 
could be said to date from the construction of 
the Benbecula Airport and the South Ford 
Bridge. This took place during the late war, 
when the islands contained large numbers of 
Service men. 

There are some points in Mr. McLaren’s 
favour. It is true, for instance, that two (and 
probably three) townships will lose most of 
their machair grazings, and that a small num- 
ber of people (including, indirectly, the writer) 
will suffer some financial disadvantage. It is 
also true that, apart from other zxsthetic draw- 
backs, the new station will probably banish the 
wild geese and that the rude soldiery might 
not be averse to using some carbide in the 
sea-trout pools, 

But when it is considered that the present 
necrosis in these islands is due to bad and 
expensive communications and the almost 
total lack of employment for landless or near- 
landless young men, and when it is considered 
that the new proposal will go a very long way 
towards rectifying these deficiencies, one finds 
it very difficult to scratch up any sympathy 
whatever with Mr. McLaren’s views. For it is 
nearly certain that the new proposal will bring 
with it the tragically overdue North Ford 
Bridge, will provide road access to four 
populated tidal islands, and will furnish both 
temporary and permanent employment to all 
who really need it. 

There are reasons for regretting the character 
of the new proposal. But, to put it boldly, 
there is no marketable commodity that can be 
produced in the Hebrides cheaper or more con- 
veniently than it could be on the mainland, 
and such a thing as a rocket station is really 
the only form of industry that one could be 
justified in establishing here. Mr. McLaren's 
would apparently reject this chance of survival 
in favour of maintaining these islands as a sort 


of Red Indian reservation, dying, as most of 
them are now, surely and expensively on the 
Public Assistance.—Y ours faithfully, 


DENIS BRANAGAN 
Trumisgarry, Lochmaddy, Isle of North Uist 


POLITICS AND THE CO-OP 

Sir.—As a _ belated Victorian, with clear 
memories of those remote days when the 
‘Co-op’ not only ‘delivered the goods’ in excel- 
lent style to its humble customers, but paid 
them a handsome cash ‘divi’ as well, I should 
like to comment upon Mr. Ledger’s somewhat 
naive defence of the contemporary Co-opera- 
tive movement. 

Obviously the Labour Party and its bright 
young careerists must somehow contrive to 
keep alive, but why at the expense of that 
multitude of simple-minded working people, 
who so obviously constitute the bulk of the 
‘Co-op’s’ mutely uncomplaining customers, | 
simply cannot understand. 

Now that rationing is ended, in melancholy 
contrast to the enterprise displayed by the 
smallest of our shopkeepers, the ‘Co-op’ 
remains sluggishly content to offer an amaz- 
ingly restricted choice of consumer goods, 
often of inferior quality and always at top 
price, and a display for which the present 
meagre ‘divi’ obviously does not compensate. 
Moreover, I find that both intelligent sugges- 
tions and requests are invariably disregarded— 
often, indeed, resented. 

All in all, therefore, it would appear that 
the ‘Co-op’ would be well advised to revert to 
its essential function of pleasing its humble 
consumer members, instead of taking such un- 
fair advantage of their ignorance and loyalty. 
Much of the money now wasted upon such 
costly and utterly unnecessary ‘sideshows’ as 
financing careerist Labour politicians might 
be better used in improving essential services, 
lowering prices and increasing the ‘divi.’ 

Whatever may have been the aims of those 
worthy Rochdale pioneers, to speak of the 
Co-operative movement in these days, as Mr. 
Ledger does, as a way of life is, of course, 
mere Socialist claptrap. Astute exploitation 
of native ignorance and class consciousness 
would be much nearer the mark. Actually, if 
the Co-operative movement were content to 
mind its own business as efficiently as does 
private enterprise, it would have no need of 
protection in Parliament or anywhere else. 

Mr. Ledger may or may not be surprised to 
learn that, in my own neighbourhood, I have 
yet to meet a single Co-operative member whe 
is even aware of the existence of that a 
body of ‘Labour Co-operative’ Members o 
Parliament, or, of course, of the fact that she 
is privileged to support their existence.—Yours 
faithfully, 


> W. E. KAYE 
2 Mount Terrace, York, Yorks 


THE SALK VACCINE 

Sir,—Doctor Byrne, in his article of July 22 
entitled ‘The Salk Vaccine Fiasco,’ presents a 
rather distorted case against the Salk vaccine 
In the first place it is perhaps impossible 10 
realise in England that during the summer 
months in North America there exists an ever- 
present fear of poliomyelitis. In England, the 
disease is rarely, if ever, epidemic on the scale 
present in North America, so that Dr. Byrne 
and his colleagues can afford to be phlegmatic 
about it. Secondly, questioning the safety of 
the vaccine, Dr. Byrne mentions, but other- 
wise entirely ignores the fact that a million 
children have received the vaccine (this means 
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that two million doses have been given, singe 
each child has now received two injections 
without a single serious reaction. Surely this j 
an indication that the vaccine, prepany 
according to Salk’s formula, can be 
safely, Is it therefore justifiable to Condemy 
the vaccine because of the failure of one @ 
two US firms to insure that their product wy 
free from the living virus? 

It is true that there was much Publicity ang 
perhaps premature enthusiasm about th 
vaccine, but again I would remind Dr, 
of the terror which exists in the minds of mog 
people here during the season when polio j 
epidemic, To those of us medical men wh 
heard and saw the television broadcast of th 
1954 trials of the vaccine, the matter was care 
fully, scientifically, sanely presented—gqg 
thrilling! 

I believe that the Salk vaccine will be jus 
fied on the basis of Canadian trials this yea 
and next, and by an extension of a safer pre 
paration in the US in the near future, They 
perhaps, in about fifteen or twenty years, when 
a few thousand more British children hay 
been cripplied by the disease, Dr. Byrne ang 
the Public Health Authorities in England wil 
consider that the vaccine is safe to use. In th 
words of Dr. Byrne, ‘Thank God for British 
phlegm’ !—Yours faithfully, 

G. GLYN JONES, 


Ajax, Ontario, Canada 


ENCOURAGING CONTEMPORARY 
CRAFTSMANSHIP 


Sir,—Mr, Betjeman has by now established 
himself as the untiring champion of any build 
ing of architectural merit which is in danger, 

I have always ascribed the severity of his 
strictures upon those responsible for the 
destruction of buildings which he would like 
to see preserved to the pardonable zeal of the 
expert, but now I am beginning to ask myulf 
whether Mr. Betjeman is not in fact botha 
fanatic and a crashing bore. 

I will illustrate what I consider to be th 
unsoundness of his attitude by reference to on 
of his own examples ( Spectator, July 15) 
In writing of the preservation order placed 
upon the Red Lion Hotel at Guildford, he says 
that he hopes this will be ‘a turning-point i 
the battle against the shoddy craftsmanship 
and glittering arrogance of so many of the big 
firms.’ 

Contrary to Mr. Betjeman’s apparent belief, 
there are those among his opponents who at 
not soulless vandals and who are as eager a 
he to see the last of ‘shoddy craftsmanship and 
glittering arrogance’ in architecture. The battk 
will not be won, however, by clinging desper 
ately to isolated examples of craftsmanship 
which are inevitably seen out of the contert 
of the spirit which inspired them, and which 
can be preserved only for a limited time, Mf. 
Betjeman would do greater service by lending 
the undoubted weight of his opinion to the ¢- 
couragement of contemporary craftsmanship. 
He shares with many of his opponents th 
premiss that beauty and craftsmanship have 
an absolute value, but he appears to hav 
adopted a negative rather than a positive coum 
of action. 

Our towns and villages will profit most no 
from preservation orders ad nauseam 
rather from a determination that as fine builé 
ings reach the end of their lives they will have 
worthy successors.—Y ours faithfully, 

DAVID TORVEL 
R.N.A.S. Culdrose, Helston, Cornwall 
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Contemporary Arts 


Television 


Tue newish television parlour game, Who 
Said That?, is less a game of skill than an 
excuse for chatter. No one seems really 
worried by the quotations or where they come 
from; the point is the talk, or, to be strict and 
gccurate, the sight of Mr. Harding, Mr. 
Betjeman, Miss Nancy Spain and Dummy (it 
yaries) talking about it hardly matters what. 
Are saints bores? Are Englishmen stiff as 





pokers? Are Irishmen all charming, or simply 
unreliable? Do the lower middle classes hide 
their feelings or not? Do we malign (ho, ho) the 
Civil Service? How phoney was Hugh 
Walpole? Clearly the aim of the programme 
js not factual, the quotations being on the 
obscure and platitudinous side and little merit 
being attached by anyone to their identifica- 
tion; nor even what you might call thematic, 
the quotation being a sort of firework to rain 
a dozen themes on the talkers’ heads and let 
them choose, Nor is the standard of discussion, 
qua discussion, high enough to warrant call- 
ing the programme one of discussion. Chat, 
simple chat, on fairly trivial subjects, with no 
particular attempt at brilliance and all the 
giggles, asides, interruptions, mannerisms, 
crosstalk and backchat of every day, is ‘all 
that, for half an hour, we solemnly watch and 
listen to. 


Which is, at first sight, rather quaint and 
surprising; until you stop to remember that 
conversation of the sort that comes naturally 
to Mr. Betjeman ef al. is, even at this throw- 
away level, something remote to a very large 
number of viewers. Even the small-scale 
verbal acrobatics that go on round the table 
(and their best friends would not claim for the 
members of this panel any spectacular degree 
of wit, wisdom, learning, or accomplishment on 
this particular occasion) have, presumably, 
something exotic about them if you are un- 
used to anything similar at home. And if you 
are, the fascination is even odder; it is the 
comfortable feeling that television, like 
nothing else, has learnt to exploit of meeting 
yourself across the screen. The Grove family, 
after all, was designed for an audience com- 
posed mostly of Groves; and this mildly intel- 
lectual tea-party gossip—home and dry on a 
slightly higher-browed level than television 
usually allows itself, snugger than Pickles and 
a lot more wholesome—seems logically likely 
to appeal to viewers who find the Groves 
about as understandable as Esquimos. 


Dr. Glyn Daniel has an almost magical 
ability to bridge the gaps between Groves of 
every sort, and his programme on the 
Etruscans was one of those rare things that 
make you feel smug and happy you let a tele- 
vision set inside the house. I never met a man 
who makes learning so palatable without ever 
being cheap, condescending, or (in the old 
sense) popular; and with the eery gaiety of 
the Etruscan past, peering through the severer 
Roman landscape of the world as we know it, 
he was superb: imaginative without being 
whimsical, factual without being solid. Tele- 
vision can, given the right direction, handle 
facts so beautifully that it seems odd it gives 
Us so few, 


ISABEL QUIGLY 


Painting 


REALISM AND ABSTRACTION—II 


I SUGGESTED in the first of these two articles 
that the word realism is now being so recklessly 
applied to such an inconsistent medley of 
works that it has become meaningless and mis- 
leading. We are in the middle of a period of 
peculiar reaction and uncertainty when it 
seems to me important for the critic to 
identify gestures of defiance and individuality 
which have no roots, the exhibitionism of 
execution, as values. It seems to me also neces- 
sary not to regard large canvases, muddy 
colour, violent paint, a deliberate clumsiness of 
execution as values. It seems to me also neces- 
sary for the critic to preserve the qualities of 
the best painting of previous past generations 
against the muddled assaults upon such 
generalisations as The School of Paris—and 
vague statements about returning to nature, 
the disciplines of nature and the like. As | 
suggested some wecks ago the field of non- 
figurative painting is subject to the same con- 
ditions, and at such a moment it is particularly 
useful to have the fine exhibition devoted to 
Piet Mondriaan, for the most advanced 
abstract painting is as much a criticism of the 
lucidity and coherence of a Mondriaan as 
certain so-called realist pictures are reactions 
against the lucidity and clarity of, say, a 
Braque. The Whitechapel exhibition is drawn 
from the larger retrospective show held earlier 
this year at the Gemeentemuseum, ’s-Graven- 
hage, and it demonstrates with an excellent 
clarity the artist’s evolution from pictures 
reminiscent of Israels or Maris through art 
nouveau exaggerations of natural growth and 
architectural subjects which suggest James 
Prydes rendered in bright colours, through 
Mondriaan’s particular version of cubism to 
the austere abstractions associated with his 
name. This fine exhibition presented by a 
self-supporting and modestly endowed gallery 
reflects unfavourably upon the exhibition 
policy, at any rate in terms of twentieth- 
century art, of official and more prosperous 
bodies like the Arts Cowncil. Is it not time that 
we were given the opportunity to make up our 
minds about some other important masters of 
the twentieth century?—Gris, for example, 
Miro, Gonzales, Brancusi, the German Expres- 
sionists, Soutine. Mondriaan believed—and I 
am reproducing ideas as he expressed them in 
1942—that the principal law of life and con- 
sequently of art was equilibrium and that 
painting needed to be liberated from the forms 
of particular appearances which had hitherto 
limited the artist. The visible embodiment of 
equilibrium was the balance of horizontal and 
vertical lines in the right angle and in 
rectangles. He believed that his exposition of 
this equilibrium through a white surface 
divided by black or primary-coloured lines into 
white, red, blue or yellow rectangles would 
influence material, social and spiritual life. He 
looked forward to a time when art as we know 
it would disappear as ‘life more closely 
approaches equilibrium, for art is only ‘a 
substitute for the period during which there is 
a deficiency of beauty in life. Today ‘the 
demands of use and necessity are the prime 
factors’ and ‘a tendency to eliminate esthetic 
feelings is today prevalent.’ 
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Mondriaan’s art has indeed a severe moral, 
not an esthetic, justification. His theories, and 
of course his performance is about as close 
to his theories as it could very well be, cannot 
be countered by an appeal to taste or 
esthetics, but only scientifically, philosophi- 
cally, morally. And it is important to recognise 
that Mondriaan was a moralist. Like the 
Marxist critics he stressed the social utility of 
painting; like them he distrusted the concep- 
tion of Fine Art. 

The Marxist critic believes that the purpose 
of painting is to impose upon the spectator a 
body of propaganda by bringing him power- 
fully in contact with the materiality of things 
by means of a pictorial language which is 
widely comprehensible. As a seventeenth- 
century spectator had to feel the sweat and 
anguish of crucifixion or martyrdom so now 
must we feel the very tension and finger-and- 
thumbiness of the clenched fist, the very sub- 
stance of Blood and Soil and other totalitarian 
ideals. Mondriaan was not a materialist. For 
him a materialist devotion to nature meant an 
attachment to ‘tragic, unbalanced feelings.’ 

This is an exhibition which none who has 
the slightest interest in visual and intellectual 
experience should miss. In the first place the 
pictures of Mondriaan’s maturity possess an 
extraordinary combination of balance and 
activity. They relax and yet invigorate the 
mind; I say mind because the pleasure they 
aroused in me was certainly the pleasure 
gained from some intellectual pursuit and yet 
had the quality one supposes to be enjoyed by 
the professional scientist when his activity is 
most intense and successful, a kind of intel- 
lectual elation and happiness. 

It then becomes fascinating to speculate 
upon the source of one’s enjoyment. Is one in 
fact in touch directly with some truth for 
which this man has merely been the self- 
effacing channel? Mondriaan has put the case 
for non-figurative art in the most extreme and 
idealistic terms, and more persuasively than 
any other artist. He is one of those devoted, 
exemplary painters whose place in the evolu- 
tion of human consciousness is similar to that 
of the cloistered Trappist. One is reminded of 
the excellent description by Ben Nicholson of 
his studio as being like (I quote from memory) 
‘one of those cells where saints remove thorns 
from lions’ paws.’ His work attained that 
splendid impersonality which is typical of the 
last and greatest periods of the best artists. If 
I believe that it is-a nobler achievement to 
find this impersonality through a transforma- 
tion of the phenomenal world, I still discovered 
at Whitechapel a greatness which, if limited, 
is unquestionable and profoundly life- 
enhancing. 

BASIL TAYLOR 


Cinema 


CONFIDENTIAL REPORT. (Warner.)—FOOTSTEPS 
IN THE Foc. (Odeon, Marble Arch.) 
IF only there existed some irresistible force 
which could discipline Orson Welles’s genius 
he would indubitably be one of the greatest 
film directors of our day. As it is his talents 
riot like tropical vines and make it impossible 
to see the wood for the trees. In Confidential 
Report, a film which he has produced, directed, 
and in which he plays the leading part, the 
characters are distorted to the point of freak- 
ishness, the plot is exuberantly schoolboyish 
and the scenes are a whirling jumble, as hard 
to pin down as a plague of galvanised grass- 
hoppers. Rushing from country to country, 
Mr. Welles, his imagination at fever pitch, 
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weaves a preposterous tale round a maze of 


abnormal people, a dope addict, a one-legged 
murderer, a mysterious baroness, a spy, a flea- 
trainer, and Michael Redgrave in a hairnet. A 
notable cast, which includes Katina Paxinou, 
Akim Tamaroff, Suzanne Flon and Mischa 
Auer, swims through oceans of baroque 
fantasy, heads, weirdly magnified and hugely 
impressive, rising above the waves from time 
to time to mouth conundrums. Cluttered, 
crazy, melodramatic, this extraordinary film, a 
good half of which is inaudible, does its best to 
conceal Mr. Welles’s unique gifts, and quite 
fails to do so. 
* 

Footsteps in the Fog is an Edwardian 
thriller skilfully adapted from one of W. W. 
Jacobs’s stories by Dorothy Reid and Lenore 
Coffee. Jean Simmons plays the part of a 
housemaid who by blackmailing her master, 
Stewart Granger, who happens to have 
murdered his wife, rises to be housekeeper and 
potential mistress of the house, only to be 
foiled in her purpose by an ironic turn of fate. 
Miss Simmons has matured, histrionically 
speaking, in a remarkable way, and she gives a 
beautiful performance, never relinquishing her 
awareness of the timid servant under the velvet 
tea-gown, ever conscious of the appalling 
daringness of her demands. Her looks, de- 
meanour and accent are exactly right. Mr. 
Granger, a suave villain, lends greying temples 
and a poker face to the advancement of further 
crimes, and Belinda Lee, Ronald Squire and 
Bill Travers fit neatly into the kid gloves 
allotted them. Directed by Arthur Lubin, the 
film is additionally memorable for its recon- 
struction of Edwardian London, for once the 
hansoms and aspidistras sharing a patina of 
authenticity. The atmosphere of gaslight and 
opera hats is never exaggerated and the 
characters breathing it are human instead of 
mothballed dummies. In sum, an excellent film, 
leaving an impression of all-round competence 
and, despite the sensationalism of its plot, of 
sober good sense, 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


Gramophone Records 


(RECORDING ComPANIES: B, Brunswick; C, 
Columbia; Cap, Capitol; D, Decca; H, HMV; 
M, Monarch; OL, Oiseau Lyre; P, Parlophone; 
T, Telefunken; V, Vox.) 


5 


PoPpULAR CLASSICS—2: VIOLIN WoRKS 


A RUSSIAN artist, David Oistrakh, heads 
the violinists, in reputation if not in the 
actual issues here offered. His Beethoven 


Concerto (C) is a fine performance but not 
so revealing as was hoped, and the same 
applies to his coupling of sonatas by Bach 
and Schubert (M), which are unobjectionable 
but pedestrian in style. There is nothing 
pedestrian (nor objectionable) about Milstein 
in the Bach Chaconne, oddly but persuasively 
coupled with his own version of the Paganini 
A minor Capriccio (Cap). Paganini is offered 
in larger quantities by Ricci (D), also bril- 
liantly played but more in one dose than most 
will want. A much better buy is his enchanting 
record of Weber’s six early sonatas (D) for 
violin and piano, inventive little works, much 
superior to the piano sonatas, and almost 
completely unknown Milstein again is one of 


several who tackle the Brahms Concerto 
(Cap). Hts is probably the most perfect in 
execution, but neither Haendel’s, more ex- 


pressive (H), nor Ferras’s, more fiery (D), is 
appreciably behind it. Take your choice ac- 
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cording to temperament. An outstandingAus Italien (D) and, with Fournier, Dop 


concerto coupling is of the Mendelssohn and 
Tchaikovsky, played by Gitlis (V) in a 
classically pure style, emotionally detached 
and brilliant with superficiality. Campoli’s 
more emotional style, and great technical ac- 
complishment, find an ideal vehicle in the 
Elgar Concerto (D). Heifetz is modestly but 
beautifully represented by Beethoven’s two 
Romances (H). 


3: CHAMBER AND ORCI-ESTRAL MUSIC 


The Italian Quartet head the chamber 
groups, with their tonally lovely and stylishly 
persuasive, if free, performances of Haydn's 
Op. 3 No. 5 with Op. 76 No. 2 (C), Op. 77 
No. 1 with Beethoven’s Op. 18 No. 6 (D), 
Mozart’s K.465 (D), and Brahms’s B flat (C)}— 
though this last is equalled, in a different, less 
lyrical style, by the Véghs, who also offer a 
better bargain by coupling it with the A minor 
(D). Their compatriots, the Hungarians, con- 
tinue with the complete Beethoven cycle (C), 
of which the two discs received, containing 
Op. 18 Nos. 5 and 6, and Op. 59 No. 2 with 
Op. 95, are very beautiful—the Op. /8 sur- 
passing even the Italians. Equally recom- 
mended is the superbly dramatic and sonorous 
performance of Schubert’s Death and the 
Maiden by the Barchet Quartet (V). The 
Vienna Philharmonic, in his less familiar (and 
less good) Quartet in E flat (Op. 125), coupled 
with Haydn's Op. 20 No. 5, is disappointing 
(T). The Schubert Octet by the Vienna Octet 
is smooth and well finished (D), and members 
of the same group play Mozart’s Clarinet 
Quintet with equal excellence (D). Other wind 
chamber music includes Mozart’s E flat Quin- 
tet (K.452), paired with Berkeley’s Trio for 
horn, violin and piano, in performances led 
by Colin Horsley, and the similar Beethoven 
Quintet, with his Horn Sonata, by French 
players (OL), both very attractive issues. Two 
of the same French group play Brahms’s two 
Clarinet Sonatas admirably (OL\ and his 
Clarinet Trio is given a good but rather cold 
performance led by Kell (B). Among other 
Brahms chamber music the Piano Quintet 
receives a splendidly concerted performance 
from the Hollywood Quartet with Victor Aller 
(Cap), and the two Cello Sonatas are finely 
played by Tortelier (H). In the Trio Op. 8 the 
Trio di Trieste do not dispel the sense of 
inadequacy of the medium (D). 

Last (and who dare suggest least?), the 
conductors. Brunswick have issued several 
popular symphonies under the Americans 
Bernstein and Wallenstein, but their perform- 
ances are mostly too brisk and unaffectionate, 
and rather tinnily recorded. This is true 
especially of Wallenstein in Beethoven's 
Eighth (with Mendelssohn’s Fifth) and Schu- 
bert’s Fourth and Fifth. In Brahms’s First he 
is better, and so is Bernstein in the Fourth, 
as well as in Beethoven’s Third, but there are 
many better versions of all of these already. 
More acceptable is Bernstein in Schumann's 
Second, which is less a war-horse, and also, 
curiously, in Tchaikovsky’s Sixth — though 
there is no need or justification for more ver- 
sions of this, for Kleiber’s (D), and little as 
for his. Another American, Steinberg. shows 
a sense of style in Strauss’s Till Eulenspiegel, 
with Death and Transfiguration (Cap), though 
Furtwingler’s coupling of it with Don Juan 
(H) will probably be preferred. The Strauss 
symphonic poems are a happy  hunting- 
ground, and Krauss, whose special territory 
they were, gives brilliant performances of 


Quixote (D). The latter, however, has now 
been surpassed by .Piatigorsky and Munch in 
an outstanding disc (H). Munch has two other 
notable successes, in Schumann’s fairly yp. 
fashionable First Symphony (H) and Berligy, 
neglected and astonishingly original Rome, 
and Juliet (H, four sides), a more valuable 
addition to our musical experience thay 
Karajan’s self-conscious virtuoso performang 
of the Fantastic Symphony (C). Ansermet 
also gives us several neglected French classics 
including Debussy’s remarkably Vaughap 
Williams-like incidental music for Le Mop 
tyre de Saint Sébastien (D), which in its ep. 
tirety here is recommended above Canteljis 
more glossy performance of three extracts 
from it, with La Mer (H); and Bizet's delight. 
ful Symphony (D), which is very welcome, 
The same can hardly be said of André’s com. 
petent performance of the French symphony 
(Franck’s), nor does Keilberth persuade ys 
that another version of Brahms’s Third was 
necessary (both T). There was more room for 
Dvorak’s Fourth, but Sallawisch makes it too 
intense and destroys its pastoral character 
(C). Bdhm’s coupling of Schubert’s Eighth and 
Fifth (D) must be preferred to Schwar’s 
Eighth (H), which is equal in quality but, 
coupled with pieces by Liszt and Weber, meets 
no real demand. The same objection applies 
to most batches of overtures, such as Malko’s 
of Beethoven’s Leonora 3, Coriolan and 
Prometheus (H)—though an exception might 
be made for Krauss’s Leonora I, 2 and 3 and 
Fidelio (D)—and to many miscellanies of 
orchestral pieces such as Susskind’s Mus 
sorgsky selection (P) and a Russian assortment 
by Markevich (C), in spite of its including the 
best of several performances of Tchaikovsky's 
Romeo and Juliet. Fistoulari pairs it mor 
suitably with the Hamlet Overture (P), but is 
not so well recorded, and Perlea throws it in 
with 1812, the Italian Capriccio and the 
Marche Slave—good value if you happen to 
want all that (V). Perlea appears again in 
three early Mozart symphonies (Nos. 25, 29 
and 33), but these are inferior to existing 
versions (V). Nos. 27 and 30 under G. L. 
Jochum (OL) and Haydn’s Nos. 100 and 102 
under Solti (D) are excellent. Less familiar and 
even more attractive is a disc of three enchant- 
ing early Mozart divertimenti (K./36-7-8) 
conducted by Redel (OL). Finally, on the 
other fringe of the popular repertory are two 
of the Bruckner symphonies, No. 3 under 
Knappertsbusch (D), more recommended on 
grounds of performance, unfamiliarity and 
economy than No. 4 under Van Kempen (1), 
which runs to three sides, with Sibelius’ 
Seventh on the fourth. 

COLIN MASON 


The Spectator 


August 21, 1830 


MONOPOLIES.—. . . One instance is the 
monopoly of the press, which is the conse 
quence of the taxes, disgraceful to a free and 
enlightened country, under which it labours. 
These burdens, which render the establishment 
of a respectable journal impossible to any man 
who is not prepared to risk a fortune in the 
experiment, are the grand source of the 
venality and ignorance of which daily, weekl\ 
and continual complaint is made, Let Mr. 
Brougham give every Englishman his three- 
penny newspaper, and with such a coadjutor 
he will accomplish all that he desires. 
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Samuel Deronda 


By JOHN WAIN 


Samuel, an inconspicuous and handicapped boy, wishes to find . 


some means of investing himself with sufficient glitter to attract 
Minnie Stroney away from his rival, Dennis. Chancing on a 
poetry magazine, he discovers that he can produce what passes 
for ‘poetry’ among the people who edit and read this magazine. 
In a few days he is an accepted poet. The question now is, how 
best to capitalise the fact? 


6m must say I do like a fellow to be a bit out of the ordinary,’ 

[= Minnie Stroney. She and Samuel were sitting together in 

a milk-bar and he was showing her his copy of the poetry 
magazine and his letter of acceptance from the editor. ‘It’s nice 
for people to be different instead of all being the same,’ she 
explained. 

‘Thass what I think,’ said Samuel. He seized his advantage. 
‘Course, it’s no good going in for this stuft’—he indicated the 
magazine-——‘unless you are different. Poets, not the same as 
ordinary fellows.’ 

At the word ‘ordinary,’ as if on cue, Dennis entered the milk- 
bar. He looked healthy and aggressive. He had evidently just 
heen to the hairdresser and his Tony Curtis hair-cut, which of 
late had been getting ragged, was newly restored to its neat 
effectiveness. 

‘Been looking for you, Beautiful, he said to Minnic. He leaned 
against the counter in between Samuel and Minnie, with his back 
to Samuel; in this way he was able to get in between them 
although they were sitting on adjacent stools. 

Ordinarily, Minnie would have switched her attention to Dennis, 
and ignored Samuel from that minute. But now she appeared 
irresolute. Dennis was attractive to her, undeniably so, but it 
was also true that Samuel had produced a remarkable new card. 
She had never before met anyone who read poetry, let alone wrote 
it. She supposed that was why Samuel had always been so quiet. 
He was brooding inwardly, experiencing the power of his own 
imagination. She looked at him over Dennis’s head, and he once 
more seized his chance. 

‘Takes a bit of doing, netcherly,’ he said. ‘Can’t get the hang 
of it all at once.’ 

‘Studied a long time, I suppose?’ Minnie asked, still over the 
head of Dennis. 

‘Years,’ said Samuel briefly. ‘Never away from it, for years. 
‘Swhy I never had much time frenny social life, sorta thing.’ 

Dennis swivelled round. 

‘Gorblimey, it’s Rocky Marciano,’ he said. He put out a hand 
and pretended to feel Samuel’s biceps. “What's this about studying, 
Buster? Watcha been studying? Tell papa.’ 

‘I don’t think it'd intress you,’ said Samuel with dignity, 
getting down from his stool. ‘Not much in your line, I specked. 
We was talking about poertry.’ 

He expected Dennis to burst into a roar of malicious laughter 
but Dennis did nothing of the sort. Instead he began to look very 
nasty and threatening. 

‘Oh, poertry, eh?’ he said, putting his hands on his hips. ‘It’s 
like that, is it?’ 

‘Like what?’ said Samuel, genuinely bewildered. 

‘Tell me it isn’t true, Baby,’ said Dennis to Minnie. ‘Tell me he’s 
not telling the truth.’ 

‘Dunno what you mean,’ she said, tossing her head and turning 
her profile to him. ‘Samuel’s just showing me a magazine that 
they’re going to print one of his poems in, that’s ail.’ 

‘One of his poems?’ Dennis asked, very slowly and with 
hatred, ‘Print one of his POEMS?’ 

He rounded on Samuel, ‘What you been telling her?’ he asked 
like a policeman. 

Samuel began to understand. He had been doing some more 


thinking in the last ten days and he had remembered that poets 
were supposed to be gay, roistering blades, fatally attractive to 
women. This was not a conspicuous part of the legend that sur- 
rounded his new meéticr, but it was the part that had attracted the 
attention of Dennis, in whose mind Samuel now figured, evidently, 
as an expert seducer and no fit companion for Minnie Stroney. 

‘Been writin’ poems, have you?’ he continued, very fiercely. 

‘You got no call to get excited, Samuel countered, measuring 
the distance to the door with a quick glance. 

Suddenly Dennis relaxed; his face creased into its usual good- 
humoured sneer. 

‘Pretty smart, kid,’ he said, clapping Samuel on the shoulder. 
‘You had me believin’ y’at first.’ Smiling round at Minnie, he 
took up the magazine, which was lying on the counter. ‘Poertry, 
eh?’ he grinned. Holding it close to his eyes, he began an exag- 
gerated pretence of scanning every word on the cover. 

‘Don’t see your name anywhere,’ he said to Samuel in feigned 
surprise. 

‘Next issue,’ said Samuel briefly. He could see that his idyll was 
in ruins, for one morning at least, but a new aggressiveness made 
him want to stay, instead of slinking away as he had been used to 
doing; at least he could pester Dennis so that neither of them would 
win the round. 

Dennis laughed loudly. ‘Oh, next issue, eh?’ he shouted jovially. 
‘Lemme know when it comes out. I'll buy it outa me old age 
pension.” 

“It comes out every three months,’ Samuel muttered, but he knew 
that this was too lame to be an effective riposte. He was simply 
playing into Dennis’s hands. At any moment he would call him 
‘Buster.’ 

Suddenly a fountain of rage flowed upwards in Samuel’s heart. 
He had stood about enough of this. He had the editor's letter, 
but he knew Dennis would only say he had forged it, especially as 
it was on ordinary paper with no printed address. There was only 
one immediate way out. 

‘I gotter telephone call I gotter make,’ he said, slipping down 
from his stool. Dennis immediately sat on it, and he saw with a 
fresh upsurge of rage that Minnie seemed preparing to give Dennis 
her full attention. ‘I'll be back,’ he said, scowling, ‘as soon as I 
finished me call.’ 

‘Don’t hurry,’ said Dennis. ‘There’s some poems wrote up on 
the wall of the phone box,’ he added. ‘You can fill the time in 
gettin’ a basin fuller them.’ 

Samuel held the magazine clutched in his hand. The number of 
the editor’s telephone was not given: he got it from ‘Enquiries’ 
and dialled it at furious speed. The editur’s name was Randolph 
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Seed. He could hear the office telephone ringing, and almost at 
once it was lifted up, but no,one spoke. 

Samuel waited, afraid td speak first. He could hear the other 
person breathing. Silently he stared down at the mouthpiece. 

Then the thought of Dennis assailed him, and on a wave of 
hatred he said, ‘Is Mr. Seed there?’ 

‘This is Mr, Seed’s secretary speaking,’ came an indistinct voice. 
Its owner spoke quietly, as if afraid of being overheard by someone 
else in the same room, and also in an oddly high-pitched voice. 
Samuel could not decide whether it was a man imitating a woman, 
or a woman imitating a man. 

‘I’m Deronda, he brought out, struggling against his mounting 
sense of unreality. 

“You're what?’ 

“Not what. Who. 

“Who what?’ 

Samuel laid down the receiver and wiped his palms. Why 
couldn’t the fellow employ a secretary who had a voice like a 
human being and understood normal speech? Picking up the 
instrument again, he said weakly. ‘My name is Deronda—Samuel 
Deronda. You accepted a poem of mine the other week. You 
remember—you must remember—it was called “Poem.” Sent me.a 
letter about it ’n all,’ he cried. 

The voice at the other end now underwent a change. It dropped 
several tones and seemed to become more relaxed, as if its owner 
had decided that there was nothing to be afraid of. 

‘Ah! a contributor. Of course, of course. What would you like 
me to do for you?’ 

Samuel had not rehearsed this well enough. Faced with the 
crucial moment of the conversation, his nerve failed him, If he 
pestered this person, whoever it was, the result might be that he 
would get black-listed and then his poem would never be pub- 
lished at all. He panicked. “‘Your—your voice has changed,’ he said 
accusingly. 

A laugh came along the wire. ‘Well, what of it? Give every man 
his voice—that’s the motto of the magazine. You've seen it on 
the cover, Mr. Slazenger.’ 

‘Deronda,’ Samuel shouted. He felt very near to tears. 

‘Listen, come to the party,’ said the voice, giving way now 
to fatigue and boredom. ‘Come to the office party tomorrow 
night. You'll meet all the other poets there. Believe me, their 
names are just as damned silly as yours.’ 

Samuel opened his mouth to shout, ‘Silly yerself!’ Then, in 
time, he realised what the man had said. Gratitude and joy flooded 
his being. Still shouting, out of sheer nervousness, he began to 
bellow his thanks. ‘I'll bring Minnie,’ he said, really to himself, 
but still hooting into the telephone. 

‘Bring who the hell you like,’ said the voice. He heard the 
receiver being hung up 

Samuel bounded back into the milk-bar. Dennis and Minnie 
were sitting on the adjacent stools, heads bowed, knees pressed 
together. She was reading his hand. 

“You haven't half got a nice life-line,’ she was saying. 

‘Tll throw it to you,’ Dennis purred. He was enjoying his 
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moment of supremacy. Samuel sneered at the back of his neck, 
then stood on tiptoe and looked Minnie straight in the eyg 
as she raised her head. 

‘S'pose you're doing somethin’ tomorra night, Minnie?’ he gaig 
casually. 

Dennis twisted round. “Yes, Jack, she’s doing something. Ang 
the next night, and the one after that.’ 

Samuel recognised that ‘Jack’ was the next stage after “Buster; 
and that it represented open hostility instead of easy contempt, 
This, he realised with an unwonted shrewdness, was an advance, 

‘Pity,’ he said, still addressing Minnie. ‘I had an invitation 
for yew.” 

Dennis laughed nastily. ‘Invitation what for? Walk along the 
sider the canal and eat three penn’orth of potater crisps? Be your 
age, Jack.’ He turned away again. 

‘It was to a party,’ said Samuel, still paying no attention to 
Dennis, ‘A littry party. Famous writers. Meet all the slebritties’ 

Dennis, maddened, twisted round again. ‘Ere,’ he said. ‘What 
you talkin’ about? Slebritties? What kinder slebritties?’ 

‘You woudnavurd ovvem,’ said Samuel. ‘Outer your line, 
Writers. Famous poets,’ he added. 

‘Famous flippin’ jackrabbits!’ Dennis shouted. ‘Famous ruddy 
me Aunt Fanny!’ 

Samuel glanced across at Minnie. In her face he read his 
victory. Silently, he watched her get down from her stool. 

‘As it actually heppens,’ she said witheringly, ‘I’m entirely free 
tomorrow night. I'll be glad to come along, Samuel, and thanks’ 

‘Pick you up at sem-thirty,’ said Samuel quickly. He stood by 
to let her go out, then backed away from Dennis. Once outside, 


he broke into a run. 
a e - 


‘I’m better known by my pen-name, of course,’ said the leathery. 
faced fat man. Samuel shifted uneasily on his feet. Where was 
Minnie? They had been here for hours, and he had hardly spoken 
to her. He tried to search for her out of the corner of his eye, but 
the leathery-faced fat man, whose discourse was entering its 
second hour, kept a keen look-out for signs of inattention. 

‘I write under the name of Henry Gibson,’ he said. ‘You see 
why, don’t you?’ 

‘Nice name,’ Samuel stammered. ‘Take yew long to think it 
up?’ he asked in a burst of inspiration. ‘Watcher do, look through 
the telephone book?’ 

The leathery-faced man stared at him reproachfully. “You mean 
to say you don’t cotton on?’ he asked mournfully. ‘Haven't you 
realised that that’s how BBC announcers always pronounce 
“Henrik Ibsen’’?’ 

A tall young man in a plastic raincoat now joined them. Samuel 
wondered why he did not find this garment too hot in the crowded, 
sweltering room. He seemed quite cool, however, and asked 
Samuel his name. 

‘Then when my book is published,’ the leather-face went on, 
‘all the people who hear it mentioned over the air——’ 

‘Deronda? One of Randolph’s would-be contributors?’ 

‘Not would-be,’ said Samuel with an air of quiet pride. ‘I bin 
accepted. Had a letter ’n all.’ 

The man in the plastic raincoat began to laugh delightedly. 

‘Had a letter, have you?’ he guffawed. ‘Here, Len, did you hear 
that?’ 

‘I'd rather you called me Henry,’ grumbled the leather-faced 
man. ‘I was just explaining to this chap——’ 

‘Yes, but you don’t see the joke,’ cried the tall man, wiping his 
eyes on his plastic sleeve and getting ready to laugh again. ‘This 
chap’s fallen for Ran’s gag!’ 

Len, alias Henry Gibson, stared at him fixedly. ‘You don't 
mean the letter gag? About accepting his poem?’ 

The other, unable to speak, nodded in delight. 

Samuel looked round wildly. What were they saying? And 
where was Minnie? 

But here she was, coming across the room to him. And the man 
holding on to her shoulder was Randolph Seed, the editor. 

With laughter exploding round him, Samuel faced his matadot. 

(To be continued in three further instalments) 
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BOOKS 


The American Enigma 


By D. W. BROGAN 
| HAVE chosen an ambiguous title deliberately, for it is 





my conviction that the widespread belief, or expressed 

belief, that the politics and economics of American society 
are difficult to understand, that ‘America’ is as enigmatic as 
the femme fatale in an old-fashioned novel, has two causes, 
each easily curable. The first is simply laziness or possibly 
simply snobbery. From laziness or snobbery, the average 
English reader of ‘the educated classes’ is not willing to take 
the same amount of trouble to understand past or present 
American life that he is willimg to devote to France or 
Germany, or even Russia, before he sets about giving 
dogmatic decisions on questions, complicated indeed, but not 
more complicated, often not as complicated, as other questions 
on which a healthy humility imposes silence. The second 
reason why America is so often the victim of de haut en bas 
snap judgements is another aspect of the lack of humility. 
The intellectual and his disciples and dupes are not willing to 
admit that, maybe, America is different, that it would be well 
to begin the study of present-day America with the possibility 
in mind that America is different from Europe in some very 
important ways. It is not necessary to say with Goethe 
‘Amerika, du hast es besser.’ It is merely necessary to have the 
necessary humility in front of the question, to be willing to 
admit that America can be different and only then to go on to 
the question, Is the difference for better, or worse, or not 
something readily subject to a value judgement? Thus the 
observer who begins by asking ‘Why hasn’t America got a 
Labour Party?’ with the not very well concealed implication 
that they are foolish or even wicked not to have one, will 
never discover why they don’t have one or what makes Walter 
Reuther tick. The observer who is startled to shock by the fact 
that Americans use their knives less than we do, will never 
get round to the fascinating and important subject of American 
open snobbery or what makes American women tick. 

It is the great merit of the two books under review* that 
each answers fundamental questions about America without 
implying either that the American ‘Way of Life’ is the norm 
to which the human race is painfully approaching or that it is 
a fraud and an abuse. Both assume that it is not necessary 
to assume that Detroit has much to learn from Coventry. 
Neither assumes that America is always or even usually right 
in any sensible sense we can give to the word in this compli- 
cated world we have to live in. 

Mr. Thistlethwaite’s book is by an Englishman and is 
addressed to Englishmen and Englishwomen, primarily to 
university students. Professor Dulles’s book is primarily 
addressed to his own countrymen, is aimed at explaining to 
them how it was that they moved from a position recalling 
that of a timorous spinster looking (in fear) to see if there 
was a bad, bold European man under the bed, to the self- 
appointed guardian of Western values from’ China to Peru. 


tienen — — we 


*Tue Great EXPERIMENT. AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF 
THE AMERICAN Pope. By Frank Thistlethwaite. (C.U.P., 25s.) 

AMERICA’S RISE TO WorLD Power, 1898-1954. By Foster Rhea 
Dulles. (Hamish Hamilton, 30s.) 
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Each book gains from its own way of approach and each is 
admirably complementary. : 

Mr. Thistlethwaite has not written a textbook or a narrative 
history. It is what it claims to be, ‘an introduction to the history 
of the American people.’ It attempts to give, and achieves 
brilliant success in giving, not merely the necessary facts but 
the necessary understanding which the average university 
student—I’m inclined to say especially the brilliantly repre- 
sentative university student—needs before he begins to under- 
stand General Jackson or General Motors. Mr. Thistlethwaite 
has special qualifications for the important job. He teaches, 
mainly, intending economists who have most need of having 
their minds cleared of superstitions about America, of the 
lumber of unconscious premisses that fill their attics or 
belfries. With this audience in mind, he has not only hit his 
immediate target, but the wider target of the educated English 
mind, blank or full of misplaced darts. And this important 
educational task has been done with an adroitness that, as a 
fellow practitioner in the field, I can only wish I commanded. 


Professor Dulles has to record a transformation at two levels, 
a transformation at an unconscious level and a much later 
transformation at a conscious level. For he makes it plain, 
with admirably chosen illustrations, that America was a world 
power long before the American people, or all but a handful 
of their leaders, were willing to admit it. An old ar‘ fully 
justified policy of isolation was clung to desperate ng 
after it had ceased to be justified or possible. From ...- Jays 
when Secretary Seward refused to join that dangerous 
organisation, the Red Cross, down to the days when Arthur 
Vandenberg still hoped against hope that it was possible to 
operate on a policy that would have appealed to Zachariah 
Chandler more than to his other hero, Alexander Hamilton, a 
remarkably large number of Americans refused to face the 
fact that no power as great as the United States had become 
could simply contract out of the world. From that dream Pearl 
Harbor awakened most Americans. It was not so much that 
America, like Byron’s lady, ‘swearing she would ne’er consent, 
consented,’ as that she suddenly found herself in bed with a 
wicked world that had been as much seduced as seducing. 
For, as Professor Dulles again and again insists, American 
isolationism never applied to the Pacific. Some of the most 
determined preachers of ‘America First’ were all for strong 
action in the Pacific. FDR had no difficulty in taking public 
opinion with him when he put Japan in the position of 
having to put up or shut up. And, as Professor Dulles shows, 
Pearl Harbor was inherent in John Hay’s much ballyhooed 
triumph of the ‘Open Door.’ Much more than half of the 
American war effort and much more than half of its 
emotional commitment was to the Pacific War (which she 
fought mainly alone). All the more devastating, then, was the 
discovery that ‘China’ had been saved from the Japanese to 
fall to the Communists, i.e., the Russians. Not writing to a 
thesis, not trying to explain so much as to narrate, Professor 
Dulles does, in fact, make much more understandable the 
bitterness of the American déception d'amour. Its loving 
heart suffered a blow which is only now healing, when Chiang 
Kai-shek must be reflecting on the relevant fact that the 
United States contains Reno. Professor Dulles does not reflect 
on one of the most interesting ‘possibles’ of the war, on the 
chance that Hitler might have kept his head and by not 
dashing in with a great flourish of Axis loyalty and declaring 
war on the United States, have left the United States fighting 
only Japan, the USSR tighting only Germany and Italy and 
us fighting everybody. As was so often the case, Hitler was 
our unconscious ally. 
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Professor Dulles shows a laudable courage, in an academic 
historian, in coming down decisively on one side in many bitter 
controversies—on the origins of American intervention in the 
first war, on the conspiracy theory that makes the Japanese 
attack on the ill-prepared fleet at Pearl Harbor the most 
brilliant example of the diabolic cunning of ‘that Man in the 
White House,’ on the origins of the Cold War. His historical 
sense sends him ranging forward and backward to good effect. 
Only one slight weakness may be hinted at. He does not, 1 
think, allow quite enough for the interpenetration of domestic 
politics and foreign policy. It was important that the Spanish 
Civil War broke out in an election year (Professor Dulles 
antedates its outbreak by a few important months). It was still 
more important that 1940 was an election year, that the fall 
of France, the Battle of Britain all took place amid the hurly- 
burly of a presidential campaign. But if we really want to 
know how and why Americans act as they do, we have here 
two first-class guides. All they ask of the reader is candour 
and a moderate degree of attention, quite a lot to ask I freely 
admit. But if that is too much to ask, I and the authors might 
adopt the line of the Yankee whaling captain who said to his 
new first mate: ‘What I want from you is silence and not too 
much of that.’ 


Lars Porsenna, our Great 
Grandfather 


THe Etruscans. By M. Pallottino. (Penguin, 3s. 6d.) 


THE word ‘mysterious’ is so often applied to the Etruscans that 
we are apt to think of them as remote from ourselves, whereas 
amongst our cultural ancestors they are only one degree more 
remote than the Romans. One of the Etruscan ‘mysteries’ is 
their language, of which we understand about a hundred of the 
2,000 or so surviving words; yet it is in writing our own 
language that their influence upon us is most evident. It was 
because they did not use the sound we express by the letter g 
that the third letter of the Greek alphabet reached the Romans, 
and so ourselves, with the sound of a hard c. It was also the 
Etruscans who, for reasons unknown to us, clung to the letter q, 
which the Greeks early discarded, and associated it with the 
vowel u. It was through the Etruscans that Greek civilisation 
and Greek technique first reached rural Latium. The first city 
life experienced by those who gave us the word ‘city’ was 
Etruscan. 

This is reason enough to welcome an English translation of a 
short and, on the whole, readable book by one of the most dis- 
tinguished Etruscan scholars in Italy. The reader will naturally 
expect to learn what was the contribution of the Etruscans to 
the Mediterranean civilisation of which we are all heirs. He will 
soon discover that this itself is highly debatable. Civilised Etrus- 
can life dates from about the turn of the eighth to the seventh 
century sc. Etruscan art is so closely allied to Greek that it 
can almost be treated as a province of it (though a highly indi- 
vidual one). Indeed, the Etruscans were such importers of Greek 
objects that their tombs have been one of the principal sources 
of Greek vases. Greek myths are overwhelmingly more frequent 
than Etruscan ones as themes of Etruscan artists. Hitherto it has 
been convenient to attribute many Roman peculiarities, especially 
in religion, to Etruscan influence, but it has been demonstrated 
by M. Georges Dumezil that the Romans in religious matters 
were not simpletons (as Professor Pallottino seems still to believe), 
but had themselves inherited with their language a complicated 
ritual tradition from the Indo-European past which was com 
mon to them, to the Aryan invaders of India, to the Scandin- 
avians, to the Celts and to many other peoples. It is not certain. 
therefore. that a religious phenomenon common to Rome and 
the Etruscans is necessarily of Etruscan origin. They do indeed 
seem to have had a peculiar gift for codifying religious beliefs, 
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and may well have made a single system from elements 
their own, partly Greek, partly Asiatic (a very important factor), 
and partly derived from their Latin and Umbrian neighbours, 

Though scholars are gradually penetrating the riddle of th 

Etruscan language, it is doubtful whether, even if fully understood, 
the surviving Etruscan documents would take us very far, The 
majority are monotonously phrased tomb inscriptions and cay 
already be understood, while the few longer ones are Certainly 
concerned with ritual. Nothing like a historical text has so fay 
come to light. Much may be hoped from further archeological 
excavation; that of the cities as opposed to the very rich tombs 
is quite recent. ; 

It would be easier to define what is specifically Etruscan if ther 
was agreement on their origin, and a possibility of studying, 
nearly related people. But this is again a hotly disputed question, 
Were they a people settled for many centuries or millennia jp 
Italy, whose genius was suddenly lit by contact with Greeks and 
Pheenicians at the end of the eighth century—with the effect that 
within two centuries they were able to conquer their more recently 
arrived Indo-European speaking neighbours and dominate Italy 
from. Mantua to Capua? (This is Professor Pallottino’s well. 
argued thesis.) Or was this surprisingly rapid development due 
in the first instance to the impact of an immigration from Asia 
Minor, as is believed by many other scholars (accepting the 
tradition transmitted by Herodotus)? One long inscription from 
Lemnos testifies to the existence there in the sixth century of a 
language closely akin to Etruscan. No one however supposes 
Lemnos produced all the Etruscans and there is no agreement as 
to which may have been the parent-stock of Anatolia. It is certain 
that the iron and other mines in Etruria were an essential factor 
in its economic development and these might have attracted some 
of the Anatolian peoples specialised in metal-working (remember 
Midas) when they were disturbed by the Cimmerian invasions, 

Difficult as it is to define the Etruscan contribution, little as is 
left of their history, their individuality survives through the often 
admirable works of their hands and the impression they made 
on the Romans. This Professor Pallottino conveys excellently in 
the descriptive chapters that form the middle of his book and he 
is certainly right to insist that wherever the Etruscans came from, 
it is what they did in Etruria that makes them of interest to us. 
Those who lose patience with the complicated discussion of 
origins at the beginning of the book can skip it and come back 
to it later. Professor Pallottino’s statement of the language problem 
is outstandingly good. 

A book like this for the genera! reader should contain a glossary 
of the archeological and other specialised terms that are fairly 
frequent in its pages. This constitutes a minor but quite unneces- 
sary difficulty for the general reader. 

DARSIE GILLIE 


Beastly Business 


Doctor JimeK, I Presume. By Dr. B. Grzimek. (Thames and 
Hudson, 16s.) _ 

LEOPARDS IN THE NIGHT. By Guy Muldoon. (Rupert Hart-Davis, 
16s.) 


Goinc WILD. By Colin Wyatt. (Hollis and Carter, 21s.) 
Deep SEA SAGA. By Anita Conti. (William Kimber, 18s.) 


To THE thrill of risking your neck at ski-ing, surf-boarding, or 
high-diving, you can add the more refined excitement of risking 
the pedestrian’s neck if your sports car is loud and fast enough; 
or you can make the pilgrimage to Spain to kill the bull by proxy 
and gain an esthetic sensation of (I hear) the very highest order. 
Obviously there’s some way of compromising with the death-wish 
and gratifying the will-to-destroy at every level of taste and income, 
though many of them never get into print, whether the permanence 
of crown octavo or the transitory record of the provincial weeklies. 

To hunt the fox is becoming ever so slightly vieux jeu, grouse- 
shooting and deer-stalking remain socially impeccable occupations, 
ratting with terriers is some degrees lower than lepidoptery with 
nets, though neither of these yet shows signs of being ousted by 
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the rapidly expanding teenage sport of kitten-strangling. Perhaps 
we should interpret the appearance of so many books recording 
adventures with rod, gun and net (backed by a secondary 
armament of camera and typewriter) as a cheering sign of the 
return to pre-war normality? Not all these authors concern them- 
selves solely with destruction, however, and im one case the pursuit 
and capture process is for the acquisition of food. 


Dr. Grzimek directs the Frankfurt Zoo and describes a trip to 
the Ivory Coast, when he searched for specimens to restock his 
own collection. Mostly the story tells of his trips around the region 
of the Ivory Coast, French Guinea and the Nimbu Mountain 
Animal Preserve; he is brave, intelligent, sympathetic towards 
animals and coloured men. He discourses on such oddities as 
weaver-birds, the potto and the termite very fascinatingly; he 
shoots only with a camera, and a hypodermic needle whenever his 
son or a chimpanzee gets poisoned or restless. A lot of his tale 
shows him rather unimaginative; he tells jokes against himself, 
and finally sets off for the coast and home with an assortment of 
monkeys. His chief bag, a fine male chimpanzee, dies as soon 
as he reaches Frankfurt. I don’t see much logic or perspicacity in 
his discussions in defence of zoos, animal preservation, or animal 
psychology. 

Mr. Muldoon is almost the exact opposite; as an agricultural 
officer in Nyasaland it was his duty to slaughter the animals 
he loved, and this is a lengthy saga about how and where, and 
with whose help, he killed efficiently various baboons, crocodiles, 
lions, leopards, and buffaloes. He manages to do it in a fairly tight- 
lipped way (if we accept the blurb about the hunter loving all that 
he destroys); but the story is packed with interest if you enjoy the 
detail of tracking down, reientlessly pursuing, pitting your wits 
against the animals’. 

Mr. Wyatt operates on a larger scale, for he has gone in and 
out of, and round about, almost everywhere except Latin America 
in pursuit of several thousands of kinds of butterflies. Having met 
his first animal-characters in the Beatrix Potter books, he was 
taken out and about to meet the ‘real thing’ at the age of six, 
already equipped with nets and setting-boards, and instructed in 
the ways of catching, setting and identifying butterflies. He is a 
fascinating talker, and as he puts in all the detail about travelling, 
camping, the scenery, and the flora as well as the fauna, he has 
packed his book with something for everybody—that is, every- 
body who sees that there is some sort of point in appreciating 
Nature by stuffing it into collectors’ cabinets. If you already 
know anything about butterflies, Mr. Wyatt can tell you even 
more about almost every kind. He is particularly endearing when 
he relates how many times he has nearly broken his neck climbing 
rocks and cliffs in pursuit of rare specimens. He always caught 
one, of course. 

Mile. Conti has an odd job; she is a scientific worker for the 
French Deep Sea Fisheries Service, and has made many trips on 
trawlers and other vessels to study fish migration, and to advise 
on fishery problems generally. On this occasion she joined the 
sixty-man crew of a splendidly modern diesel-engined trawler 
engaged on a five-months’ trip to the Labrador and Greenland 
banks in pursuit of cod. Salt cod is still important in the dietary 
of many European countries, and the Bois-Rosé, equipped with 
tadar, deep-sounding apparatus (and really professional cooks! ) 
cruised up and down and around and across the region off Eastern 
Canada until she had got over a thousand tons salted down in her 
storerooms. Mile. Conti has a wonderful tale to tell, though it is 
marred here and there by her—or her translator’s—uncertainty 
about technical terms; her attempts don’t really make clear to 
the uninitiated just how a trawl is set and shot, or how it is drawn 
and emptied. But she admires the sheer, slugging hard work that 
goes on night and day; builds up exciting accoints of the search- 
ing for good fishing ground, of the intimate and peculiar pattern 
of living that goes with this way of working. She draws us into the 
community of the Bois-Rosé for a while and paints a faithful 
picture of a job that very few outsiders know anything about; 
and it is perfectly held together by her own quite magnificent 
photographs which show the ordered chaos, the concentration of 
work, the harsh conditions—almost, even, persuade you of the 
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Sir John Hunt writes in his Foreword: “It is a spirited tale of 
adventure by an officer who has evidently seized well his 
opportunities to indulge a passion for the strange and steep 
places of the earth.” 


Commando Climber 
Mike Banks Captain, R.M. 


Foreword by Sir John Hunt, C.B.£., D.S.O. 
A mountaineering book well off the beaten track, written 
by a man who has a story to tel] and knows how to tell it. 
Captain Banks’s experiences begin with climbing as a 
Commando instructor in Cornwall and Malta, and proceed 
to such varied scenes as the Crusaders’ hill-top castles of 
Cyprus, the Cairngorms, Savoy, Norway, and the Greenland 
coastal ranges, ending with an account of the first guideless 
ascent by moonlight of Mont Blanc by Route Major. 
16 pages of photographs. Drawings by LILIAS STIRLING. 18s. 


Gully Farm Mary Hiemstra 


An utterly genuine record of pioneering and human endur- 
ance. The author was only a little girl when, some fifty 
years ago, she and her parents left Yorkshire and emigrated 
the hard way to the Canadian Prairie. With the brief 
summer glory and the long snowbound winter isolation as 
its background, this book has a fine quality seldom met in 
accounts of such rough experiences. 

Illustrated by STEPHEN ANDREWS. 18s. 


Bruckner & Mahler 
H. F. Redlich D.PH. (Frankfurt) 


The association of Anton Bruckner and Gustav Mahler in 
one Master Musicians volume is opportune to-day when 
their work is being performed more frequently than hitherto. 
Dr. Redlich’s biographical chapters present the facts of two 
very different lives most interestingly ; those on the music 
show his profound knowledge of the scores. With a 

of events, tables of compositions, bibliography 
photographs, music examples, etc. gs. 6a 


* 
FICTION 


A Prospect of the Sea 
Dylan Thomas 


The new Dylan Thomas volume 1s a collection of shor: 
stories and prose pieces, all not otherwise in book form and 
covering the whole period of his work. “In his hippies: 
line of fantasticated aurobiography Thomas really 
tound himself as an artist who could achieve poetry in 
prose.” —]. W. LAMBERT, Sunday Times. 10s. 6d. 


The Field of Roses 
Phyllis Hastings 


A novel which exposes fearlessly, sometimes cruelly, but 
with redeeming compassion and humour, the heart of a 
woman in love. The tragic events, following her marriage 
to a young French hotel-keeper, lead to a climax which 
brings Rose within sight of inner peace. 12s. 6a 


* 
New in Everyman’s Library 
Wordsworth’s Poems 


This new edition, edited and introduced by PHILIP WAYNE, 
M.A., is completely reorganised in three volumes on a 
chronological principle suggested by Basil Willey, Protessor 
of English Literature at Cambridge. Nos. 203, 311, 998. 
Each 7s. 


Dostoevsky’s Crime & Punishment 


The author’s masterpiece in Constance Garnett’s taithful 
translation. No. 501. 6s. 





% 36-page list of Everyman's Library (over 500 Authors) 
post free from DENTS, Bedford Street, London, W.C.2. 
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intensity of the cold and the horrifying, permanent odour of 
fish-guts and blood that were inescapably there through all the 
five months. 


A. V. COTON 


The Essential Philologist 


HERDER: His Lire aND THOUGHT. By Robert T. Clark, Jr. 
(C.U.P., University of California Press, 49s.) 


THIS is not summer deckchair reading. Professor Clark just makes 
his book top 500 pages (a spacious, single-column index tips the 
scale), and the reader who hurries will probably think about 
Herder, by the time he has finished, what Walter Bagehot thought 
about the man who had not read Homer: ‘There is a great object 
of which he has no idea,’ 


The author will not be to blame. His alternation between 
detailed biography and the exposition of Herder’s books and 
ideas is not always easy reading, and some of his final sixty pages 
of scholarly apparatus should have made room for a few pages 
of concluding summary. But Herder himself is the culprit. He 
turned his powerful and erudite mind to a host of different 
topics, and took up discussion of them not in the blue, but just 
where it had been left by his fellow-writers. Thus in his early 
work on esthetics he stresses the close link between poetry and 
myth. The modern reader's eye quickens: but Herder makes his 
point in an analysis of Lessing’s Laocoon as it comes hot from the 
press. In his ideas on language as in essence poetic, and on the 
place of poetry in primitive society, he owes something to his 
teacher and friend, the eccentric, argumentative, mystic Hamann. 
But Professor Clark (it is a novel point) scrupulously plots his 
comparative divergence away from Hamann and towards the 
orthodox, rationalist position; and in general, stresses Herder’s 
vital and enduring debt to Leibnitz and the ‘Enlightenment.’ Per- 
haps Herder was foremost throughout the whole Romantic 
Movement in grasping that the mind of man is a living unity, 
and that mental faculties are false abstractions. To stfess this, 
he neatly takes up the work of the contemporary physiologist 
Haller, where he finds the idea of inner energy which meant so 
much to him. His vision of every age of history as unique and 
self-justifying comes as an excoriating rebuttal of contemporary 
Panglossism and perfectionism. His work on Hebrew poetry fits 
into the not negligible body of eighteenth-century ‘higher 
criticism.’ He collected folk-song and primitive literature in the 
context of the Ossian poems (which took him in). As for the 
famous foreshadowing of Darwin, it is a myth. Herder’s ‘ascend- 
ing series’ in natural history did not refer to real historical pro- 
cesses of animal development; they were simply formal principles, 
lines along which the known facts could be organised. But again, 
he made his point in a context of work by the Dutch anatomist 
Camper on the evolutionary process considered as mere abstract 
possibility. In all these cases Professor Clark guides his readers 
through the thickets, though the last issue remains somewhat 
obscure. Kant, certainly, saw the germ of real natural history in 
Herder; characteristically, he dispostd of it a priori (as Hegel 
did of the planet Uranus just in the year of its discovery). Herder's 
most important work, the /deas for the Philosophy of the History 
of Mankind, of 1784-91, is also no formal arrangement of human 
cultures, but a real survey of historical change. 

Professor Clark brings out Herder’s incisive, decisive modernity. 
Metaphysical systems are simply poetry; the only proper method 
in philosophy is to analyse crude concepts into exact ones; States 
mechanise the individual: an advanced Europe goes with a back- 
-ward rest-of-the-world. Herder could even see how in one way 
the Renaissance might have been a Bad Thing. At the same time, 
he was progressive, democratic and, in an important sense, 
humanist. That too might make the modern reader think twice. 

This is a big, tough book: but rewarding. Beside Herder, 
English romantic intellectuals like Coleridge look the small beer 
they (comparatively) were. 

JOHN HOLLOWAY 
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Ormolu 


FURNITURE-MAKING IN 17TH AND 18TH CENTURY ENGLAND, By 
R. W. Symonds. (The Connoisseur, £8 8s.) 


Mr. SYMONDs’s new book will prove valuable to all collectors ang 
it will also enthrall anyone with a liking for furniture, or with ap 
interest in fashion or the reasons underlying some of its changes 
as well as those who are intrigued by variations in taste and the 
likes and dislikes of collectors. 


The author approaches his subject from an unusual angle, for 
he gets down to the basic elements of furniture, dealing first with 
the materials—woods and other substances, such as gesso and 
papier maché—which were in use at various dates and, to a lesser 
extent, in various areas, to produce not only the specific types of 
furniture which he discusses, but often even particular sections of 
these pieces, for example, such things as drawer linings. He de 
scribes the way in which these materials were handled or applied, 
and he then defines the functions of the various craftsmen who 
carried out the work. He thus deals in detail with the duties of 
joiners, chair and cabinet makers, carvers and gilders. His chapter 
on clocks follows somewhat different lines, for here he is mainly 
concerned in giving an account of some of the various ways in 
which the mechanism of old clocks, and often also their actual 
cases, have been altered and restored. This is entirely new ground, 
and the author’s conclusions will be of the greatest help to 
collectors. 


The general reader will perhaps be most interested in the first 
and fifth chapters. The first is devoted to eminent ‘furniture collec. 
tors from Horace Walpole to Percival Griffiths.’ It is enlivened by 
many an anecdote and by some apt and amusing quotations from 
contemporary letters and journals, which are no less revealing of 
their writers than of the ages in which they lived. Indeed, the 
entire volume is enriched by extracts from contemporary writings, 
furniture-makers’ catalogues and auction sales. It may come asa 
surprise to some readers to discover that, even in the past, good 
furniture, when new, was always far from cheap. 


Much else in this book is entertaining. We are thus shown that 
Batty Langley cribbed from Nicholas Pineau, that the method of 
acquiring furniture by hire purchase was already resorted to in 
the eighteenth century, that regional differences in taste expressed 
themselves in various ways, as, for example, in a preference for 
light oak in the Southern counties and for darker polished oak in 
the Midlands and the North. We are given the salutary reminder 
that, when first made, today’s antiques looked as new as they in 
fact were, and we are told much more that seems fairly obvious 
when stated with Mr. Symonds’s seeming simplicity, yet which is 
invariably forgotten, even by many an experienced collector, whea 
he is first attracted by an object at a sale or in a shop. 


The chapter on fakes will interest a wide public. The subject is 
a fascinating one, and Mr. Symonds handles it most expertly. 
Some of his experiences provide fresh proof of the faker’s limit- 
less ingenuity and the collector’s surprising gullibility. If any 
lessons emerge from this chapter they are, firstly, the need for the 
collector to learn and get to know his stuff, secondly, that the 
general buyer should adopt and adhere to the guiding rule of 
acquiring only those pieces to which he has really lost his heart, 
quite regardless of any consideration of their intrinsic value. Only 
then will pleasure survive the disappointments that may lie in 
store for him. 


There is only one point in the book on which it is tempting to 
quibble with the author—it is his rather too sweeping condemna- 
tion of Regency furniture. Much early Regency furniture is surely 
of unquestionable merit, but since the term is used to cover a far 
wider period than that of the actual Regency years, would it 
perhaps be an advantage to subdivide it into the Romantic and 
Early Industrial types, ascribing praise to the former and dis- 
paragement to the latter? The book is excellently produced and 
very well illustrated. 

TAMARA TALBOT RICE 
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Towards the South 


SIENA AND SOUTHERN Tuscany. By Edward Hutton. (Hollis and 
Carter, 21s.) 

Her monuments belong to posterity and an outrage committed 

upon them will rightly be regarded as an injustice to all future 

generations as well as to the memory of those who created them.’ 









on These words from a letter written in 548 by Belisarius to the 
ia Gothic chieftain Totila, in an effort to dissuade him from destroy- 





ing Rome, ran through the mind of a British staff officer, on a 
burning afternoon in the summer of 1944, as he waited on a 








» for BF patched airfield near Siena for General Sir Harold Alexander 
With and Field-Marshal Sir Alan Brooke. They had been over to 
and the Eighth Army and his mission was to provide them with a brief 
esset_B respite from war by ‘taking them round Siena,’ as the General's 






ADC put it. As he sat in the shade of a grounded Dakota, the 







NS of staff officer found it tempting to compare the Commander-in- 
> de. Chief of the Allied Armies in Italy with the great Byzantine 
lied, general. Military parallels apart (and there were some obvious 
Who ones), was it merely fanciful to think of Alexander as the worthy 






successor of the man who had addressed that remarkable appeal 
to his barbarian adversary? For Totila, read Kesselring. Rome 
had once again been spared; and so, too, had many other places 
for which those who loved them had trembled. It is true there 
had been tragic losses. Nevertheless, there was much to be thankful 
for, and there was no doubt in anyone’s mind that a great deal 
of the credit for this was due to the personal efforts of the Allied 
Commander. 

The staff officer (who is, of course, the present reviewer) 
approached his task that afternoon with some misgiving. It would 
be untrue to say that he was a cicerone malgré lui. He had already 
taken Mr. Attlee on a similar tour, and had only been cheated 
of the privilege of performing the same service for Mr. Churchill 
because the Prime Minister had decided to take a nap instead. 
But the fact was that his memories of Siena uncomfortably ante- 
dated the war, and he had no adequate guide-book at hand with 
which to refresh them. What would he not have given to have 
spent an hour or two beforehand with this latest work of Mr. 
Hutton’s! Revised, reshaped and partly rewritten, this new edition 



































7 of an earlier work by the same author is an indispensable comple- 
in ment to his recent book on Florence. Southern Tuscany was the 
ed scene of the relentless struggle between the two republics in the 
* thirteenth century, and nearly every little city or castello has 
in something to tell of Florentine aggression or Sienese ineptitude. 
ler Enemies in war, they were also rivals in art, and it is one of the 
in great merits of this admirable book that it devotes much attention 
je to the Sienese school of painting and contrasts the ideals which 
i inspired it with those of the Florentine masters. 
be Wherever he goes, Mr. Hutton has the rare gift of being able 

to get on terms of friendship with the genius loci. Though it is 
} obvious that he has no great liking for the Etruscans, he is deeply 
is moved (as are we who read him) by the spectacle of ‘lordly 
y. Volaterre’ slowly subsiding, into the dreadful abyss called Le 
t- Balze. But he returns with undisguised relief to the Tuscany he 
1) loves—the Tuscany of Giotto, of Fra Lippo Lippi, of Duccio; the 
ie Tuscany of smiling Val d’Elsa, with its vineyards and olive groves. 
e This is the Tuscany he is thinking of when he writes that it is ‘one 
of of the few places left in the world where it is still natural to be 
. happy.’ Long may it remain so! LEONARD MANYON 
n 

New Novels 
HoMECcoMING. By Jiro Osaragi. (Secker and Warburg, 15s.) 





THE SearcHers; By Alan Le May. (Collins, 12s. 6d.) 
HiGH Water. By Richard Bissell. (Secker and Warburg, 12s. 6d.) 


HOMECOMING, the first post-war Japanese novel I have read, 
has me puzzled out of all criticism, and its rather western and 
familiar form only adds to the difficulties. It is rather like being 
asked to criticise a sonnet by a man from Mars, when all you can 
summon up is wonder that there are fourteen lines to it. Which is 
quite absurd, since Mr. Osaragi probably knows as much western 
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fiction as I do, and sees no reason why he shouldn’t write a rather 
off-key American novel if he wants to. All the same I find it 
extraordinarily disconcerting. 

For it gives, that is the odd thing about it, remarkably little 
information about Japan today. There are facts, of course; and 
characters, lots of them; and ‘humours,’ too: geisha, rich idle 
nobleman, self-seeking don, virtuous student, pure young girl, 
ex-admiral, ex-military policeman, etc.; all of them buzzing 
energetically about Japan, the ex-admiral in a soap factory, the 
rich nobleman growing peonies, the pure young girl designing 
dresses, and only the hero moping about on a private income. 
But I have no more idea what it feels like to be Japanese or to 
live in Japan than I had at the start. Of course, Mr. Osaragi isn’t 
setting out to write a textbook of Japanese morals and manners; 
but from most books you can glean something. 

In a few atmospheric asides, in some delicate descriptions that 
have nothing to do with the story or characters at all, Mr. Osaragi 
does go wandering off into the sort of thing that used to be called a 
vignette; and this I like, because, just for that moment, you catch 
a glimpse of something beyond the bright cinematic picture of 
Japanese life in the rest of it. For these alone, the book is worth 
reading; and of course for its rarity value; but a curious stodginess 
hangs about it, as if Japan were something like Oscar Wilde’s view 
of the Cromwell Road on a wet Sunday, which it surely isn’t. 
But I am groping in a psychological darkness so dense that I am 
really not fit to be making any judgements at all: perhaps I am 
just being obtuse. 

The Searchers is that very rare thing, a credible adventure story 
that keeps up the excitement. The peculiar eeriness of its search 
and discovery reminded me powerfully of The Thirty-Nine Steps. 
A Texan family is wiped out by Indians. One small girl is thought 
to have survived. A young man, himself the survivor of another 
murdered family, spends the next seven years in searching for 
her. When he finds her she has been ‘indoctrinated’ against her 
own race. Echoes and memories of both their backgrounds and 
both their families, old affections and new loyalties, the fearful 
gullibility of childhood and the tenacity of age, all plead and 
struggle. The white man wins, of course, but it is cleverly and even 
logically handled, and the battle scenes and skirmishes are among 
the best I can remember. And the atmosphere of hatred is so 
strong that it is almost disturbingly authentic, a contemporary 
not a retrospective emotion which gives an odd gravity to a plot 
that is almost the stock one of any game of cowboys and Indians, 

High Water is another American novel, funny and fresh, by a 
man who has had one novel turned into a musical and clearly 
intends to do the same again. There are people with musical- 
sounding names like Grease Cup, Ironhat, Jackoniski, and The 
Kid; and the Mississippi is in full flood. It all happens on a tug, 
with eight barges in tow and plenty of corny charm. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 





‘*An important book, written by important people on a 
topic foremost in the minds of men”’ Daily Mail leader 
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Other Recent Books 


TREASURES OF THE GREAT NATIONAL GAL- 
LERIES. By Hans Tietze. (Phaidon Press, 35s.) 


Tuis is not so much a book about art as one 
about art galleries. It tells the story of eight 
large ‘national’ collections and eight smaller, 
but still considerable, ones, and shows how 
each was formed and how it grew up, esti- 
mating the importance of each at the present 
time. In the plates, twenty-four of which 
are in colour and 272 in half-tone, there are 
reproduced a selection of the more important 
pictures from each gallery. The selection of 
many of these was inevitable, owing to the 
outstanding importance of the picture; it 
would thus have been difficult to mention the 
Louvre without calling attention to the Mona 
Lisa or the Brera at Milan without noting 
Raphael’s Marriage of the Virgin. The choice 
of others must have been more difficult, 
owing to the richness of the material avail- 
able; it must have been made on the basis of 
the author’s personal taste, and the inclusion 
of Liotard’s Chocolate Girl at Dresden must 
have been determined in this way. The result- 
ing collection of plates is, however, extremely 
impressive, for there are but few of the world’s 
greater pictures that are not included in one 
or other of the galleries dealt with. The illus- 
trations by themselves thus constitute a very 
attractive picture-book, even if it is one that 
contains little that is not generally familiar. 
The histories of the various galleries are 
told in a well-informed and authoritative 
manner, and serve to show not only what the 
galleries contain and how the pictures came 
to them, but also to illustrate the way in which 
each gallery reflects a distinct social, economic 
or geographical background. They will no 
doubt prove of the greatest interest to those 
who have visited or propose to visit the gal- 
leries themselves, and one questions whether 
the text would not have been handier in a 
small volume which could be taken on one’s 
travels and read section by section when 
visiting each new place. On the whole, the 
volume as it is savours somewhat of a com- 
pilation produced at a publisher’s request 
rather than of a book produced by an author 
to express his ideas or publish his original 


research, D. 


TALBOT RICE 


THE CRYING OF THE WIND: IRELAND. By Ithell 
Colquhoun. (Peter Owen, 15s.) 
THE title gives fair warning, and the shudder 
is justified. ‘Sometimes in the slummier quarters 
. » - one finds as in Italian streets a golden 
brown child with the skin, the eyes, and the 
curls of a quattrocento angelin, a type unbred 
by the welfare state.’ Or, ‘the sense of indivi- 
dual entity is softened, the ego tending to sink 
and be engulphed in the jd.’ Or, ‘I recognised 
the “Fiendish Park” by the immense phallic 
column of the Wellington Obelisk.’ The Irish 
will recognise the symptoms: another visitor 
has arrived to wallow in the Celtic twilight, but 
determined to show that she is not really being 
codded—determined to sing rude songs to 
prove that she is not lost in the mist-that-does- 
be-on-the-bog (this, incidentally, may get her 
into trouble with the Censorship Board: 
story is so vulgar that the book’s only hope is 
the Board will not understand it). The Crying 
of the Wind is a labour of love for the hidden 
Ireland of mythology and folk-lore, but it is 
too naive to be taken seriously: and the fre- 
quent misspellings are irritating. ‘Loch’ in- 
deed! INGLIS 


one 


BRIAN 


Country Life 
By IAN NIALL 


Tue British holidaymaker—in his own country 
only, one fervently hopes—must be one of the 
untidiest persons there is. A spell of fine 
weather encourages those who like to camp 
and picnic, and in my part of the country the 
road verges and lake-sides have lately been 
fairly dotted with groups of people enjoying 
the out of doors. It is when they have gone 
that one sees what sort of people most of 
them are. They dispose of their apple cores and 
orange peel in the lakes and throw their empty 
cartons after them, They screw up paper and 
distribute it in whatever places those who 
passed that way before failed to discover. 
They even set up their empty bottles and 
bombard them with stones and go away happy. 
I doubt whether they ever come back to the 
same spots. | can imagine that even they could 
not be comfortable in several square yards of 
litter, What can be done about it? Very little, 
I am afraid, Personal example never impresses 
these people. They are determined on having 
‘a good time,’ and this means behaving without 
thought for anything or anyone. It is depres- 
sing to consider that it may only be away from 
their homes that they are oblivious of 
standards of conduct. The scenery seems to be 
quite overpowering. 


so 


RASH PROPHECY 


It doesn’t do to talk about the weather. No 
sooner had I said I thought the drought might 
last than there was a downpour—the first real 
rain for many days. The signs had been there 
and I had missed them—black snails on the 
move and what the Welsh people call ‘rain 
posts’ on the horizon, ‘Well, you've had your 
rain.” I said to old R., a farmer, He was 
thoroughly soaked and only grunted, and I 
realised that he had been spending the day 
at our local cattle show, It rarely rains in the 
middle of the night only, as most of us would 
have it do, The show lasted two days, how- 
ever, It rained when the outdoor events were 
on, There was an unpleasant steamy heat on 
the second day when everyone was under 
canvas looking at horticultural exhibits and 
such things, The flies were under canvas too, 
I am told, for they know the weather as well 
as anyone and the hatch of the unsightly big 
Welsh bluebottle (economy size, in sales langu- 
age) has been quite extraordinary this summer, 
The big fly is listed by Leonard West as useful 
for trout fishing, but what use is a fly when 
trout are not disposed to feed in the heat? 


More Bats 

Yesterday I heard of another considerable 
infestation of bats from a painter who had been 
up to scrape and repaint the boards on the 
gable of a near-by house. After scraping for 
some time he decided to use a blowlamp. 
When the lamp began to roar the bats began 
to fly, and he counted about two dozen. It may 
have been the tumes that drove them out, but 
the painter said it was the noise, Either or both 
may have been the cause, for bats are sensitive 
creatures, | was not able to discover what sort 
of bats these were, nor was I able to find what 
kind of bat had chosen to live in the attics of 
the new houses some miles away. I never heard 
of bats infesting quite small houses before, 
and newly built ones at that. One somehow 
thinks of them living in towers and old stone 
structures or holes in trees. 
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PUDDLING PLANTS 

In dry weather winter greens and transplan. 
ings of leeks are best established by ‘ pudding’ 
them in their new situation, The Straggling 
leaves of young leeks can be trimmed awy 
with scissors in order to please the eye, for they 
tend to turn yellow and spoil the appearang 
of the plot when the plant has recovered, 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 

Specially contributed by D. P. ANDREWS 
WHITE to play and 
mate in two moves; 
solution next week, 

Solution to lay 
week’s problem by 
Geary: Q-R 5!, no 
throeet. 1...5 
moves; 2 Q-02 

... P-Q B3or4: 
2 Q-Q 8 Othe 
mates as set. De 
lightful key, am 
bushing the queen 
behind black rook 
and Q BP: open setting adds to the charm of th 
problem—it is a pity that in the two-move field 
all the straightforward themes of this kind ar 
now worked out. 


No, 11, 
BLACK, 8 men. 














WHITE, 10 men. 


* 


In the immediate post-war years one of th 
most promising of all the younger masters was 
the Yugoslav champion, Svetozar Gligoric, and 
he appeared to be a possible challenger for the 
world title. It gradually became clear, however, 
that he was not quite so good as the best Russian 
players, and—as so often happens—when this 
became clear to Gligoric as well he lost some of 
the confidence which gave him his earlier dead- 
liness; now, although as hard to beat as ever, 
he draws far more games than formerly. Never- 
theless, as this game from the 1955 Yugoslav 
championships shows, the old fire still reappears 
sometimes. 


White, S. Guicoric. Black, B. RaBar. 
Opening, Nimzo-Indian. 
Kt-K B3 1S Q-RS! 

P-K 3 16 O-R b 

B-Kt 5 17 
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Resigns (g) 

(a) White has played the eguiies quietly: against the 
Nimzo-lhdian defence it seems to be the case that the quit 
lines are the hardest for Black to meet as it is difficult for 
him to achieve complete equality in centre. 

(6) It is combination of this and next move that is cause 
of Black’s troubles. if Black means to recapture with pawn, 
he should keep this bishop in order later to play B-K 2 
and relieve pin (see move 12): if he gives up bishop, then 
he should recapture next move with queen, avoiding pin 
and keeping dia — — for bishop. 

(c) Bewer 12. 1-Q 2; though after 13 Kt-K 5}. 
Q-B 2: 14 Kt x Ke I 1S Q-R 5, White has still the 
better game 

(d) If 1S... P-K R 3; then 16 Q-B S, P-Kt 3; 17 Q-R 3, 
tollowed by P-K B4 

(2) This bishop, blocked by Q P, is now useless, so Black 
exchanges—but at cost of getting his knight out of play 
instead. There is no satisfactory move. 

id ) Overlooking White's ~~ reply, but game is lost, ¢.8. 

R (2)-B 2; 22 R-K 6 om Ce 2. Q-Q |; 
33 P-K R 4 also); 22 P-K R 4!, x B P—against — 
play White plays P- -R 5—24 R- 2 7! (threat Kt x P cb), 
Q x P;25R x R and wins. 

(g) A piece is lost. 28... R-K 2or K-B 1; 29 QO-B 8 ch 
and White remains with queen against rock. This was 
Rabar’s only defeat in the tournament, in which he was 
third and Gligoric second, Karaklaic being an unexpected 
first, 
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SPECTATOR. 
Breathes there a man with soul so dead, who 
never, 
Since penny postage suffered its death blow, 
Has felt it both legitimate and clever 
To gum used stamps whose postmarks do 
not show? 


Perverse Epigrams 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 285 
Report by J. P. Stevenson 


Goldsmith's lines, ‘When lovely woman stoops to folly, And finds too late... etc. 
prompted 7. 5. Eliot's 


(PIBWoB*) 
COMMENDED 


‘When lovely woman stoops to folly and 
Paces about her room again, alone, 


She smoothes her hair with automatic hand, 


And puts a record on the gramophone.’ 


Surting with any famous line, competitors were invited to submit similarly perverse 
epigrams. 


FavourITE themes from a large entry are 
exemplified by R. A. Sladden’s 
‘You meaner beauties of the night, 
Contain your cosmic odium’ 
(hyming with ‘sodium’), and the seva 
indignatio of Archdeacon Winnington- 
Ingram’s 
‘Farth has not anything to show more 
fair— 
Come, let us build a power-station there. 
The sacred cause of industry must rule 
Our life today: the poet was a fool!’ 
while a typical picture of Gray's plough- 
man going home to TV comes from Frank 
Pavry (whose other entry would have won 
£2 if journalistic etiquette permitted us to 
print it). I liked Michael Hall’s 
‘A sweet disorder in the dress 
Could scarcely please the sergeant less,’ 
and discarded with some regret several 
entries by A. Raybould, and Anthony 
Oakley’s Pan, who didn’t quite stay the last 
line, Ten shillings for each asterisk among 
the following. 


PRIZES 
The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained without exertion, 
But they, while their companions worked, 
Were contacting the proper person. 
(H. R. SIDEY**) 


Swallow my sister, O sister swallow, 
Swallow the pills both small and great, 
Swallow the tablets, the doses swallow, 

For all is free in the Welfare State. 
(DOUGLAS HAWSON*) 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We may each find Fate too hard, 
And departing leave behind us 
Fingerprints at Scotland Yard. 
(A. W. DICKER*) 


Fair daffodils we weep to see you haste away 
so soon, 
To think twas only yesterday ye cost me 
half a croon. 
Ninepence for a cabbage and saxpence for a 
neep— 
And the hefty price of onions is another 
cause to weep. 
(CHRISTINE BENNETT BOYD*) 


But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page 
Of General Education having spread, 
Fond Television did their eyes engage, 
And so they left the ample page unread. 
(KENNETH S. KITCHIN*) 


Music, when soft voices die, 

Starts again immediately, 

Since—except, of course, at night— 

No one switches off the Light. 
(EDWARD BLISHEN*) 


O what is that sound which so thrills the ear, 
Like an express train, coming, coming? 
Only the signature tune, I fear, 
Of our brand new plumbing. 
(H. A. C. EVANS*) 


Sound, sound the clarion, fill the fife! 
To all the sensual world proclaim 
My housekeeper is not my wife, 
We share the flat in shame. 
(WILLY TADPOLE*) 


Oh woman, in our hours of ease, 
Who said that you were hard to please, 
When hours you spend to hear the tale 
Of the eternal Mrs. Dale? 

(M. V. HUMPHREYS) 


The stately homes of England 
At half a crown a head— 
Their former owners visit them 
On Sat. and Sun. and Wed. 
(M. L. NADIN) 


Whenas in silks my Julia goes, 
Though Herrick thinks she cuts a dash, 
The heretic at home deplores 
The liquidation of his cash. 
(NAN WISHART) 
Tomorrow, and tomorrow, and tomorrow, 
Some folk will lend and other folk will borrow; 
And all our yesterdays have tempted fools 
To find the wherewithal from football pools, 
(SIR PATRICK LAIRD) 


Had I the Heaven’s embroidered cloths—~ 
Thy spun-silk dawns, Thy lamé nights, 
God, I'd exterminate all Man’s Moths, 
Vampires, Hawks and—Satellites! 
(P. M.) 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 288 
Set by Lord Horder 


To be able to ‘pad’ is one of the tricks 
the aspiring dramatist must learn. A prize 
of £5 is offered for up to 12 lines of verse 
(or 150 words of prose) which sound mag- 
nificent when declaimed but mean as nearly 
as possible nothing. They are to be in the 
manner of any one of the following 
masters : Shakespeare, Dryden, Browning, 
Bernard Shaw, Noél Coward. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 288,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, 
must be received by August 30. Results in 
the Spectator of September 9. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 848 


ACROSS 


1 ‘In front the sun slow, how 


1 Does the student 





DOWN 
of ecclesiastical 


slowly!’ (Clough) (6) 

4 Neat job by the cook, not so by the 
housemaid (5, 3). 

10 ae $ nothing gross about this green- 
stuff (7). 

ll What the sword does to its sheath 
according to Byron (7) 

22 pd thanks for the porridge, if ironical! 

13 Bellicose? Watchful, anyway (4). 

IS Begins again in short if with the 
accents (7). 

17 Alias Caractacus (7). 

19 The students are scattered in the 
remains (7). 

41 a platelayer’s rate of remuneration? 


px) avy in the —— lit by one large star’ 
(Meredith) (4). 
4 Traampagne for the Scot at Christmas? 


27 Drink that might well be offered at 
Bisley (7). 

28 She lacks sufficient substance to stand 
for Parliament (7). 

29 It's definitely on the border-line (8). 

3M Hesper’s piace is naturally in the 
heavens (6). 


20 What’s in the wind? Malt, sir! (7) 


25 Cheer for a dollar (4). 


architecture scheme thus? (9) 
2 — to find Arab designs, perhaps 
(7) 


3 Jolly’s confused after the signal and 
takes plenty of liquor (10). 

5 ‘Dance and —— song and sunburnt 

mirth!’ (Keats) (9) 

Evidently no shortage at the sales (4). 

Dish with nothing on top (7). 

Bird like a nobleman seemingly (5). 

A subtle ruse (4). 

14 Spirit’s certain to win, 
biscuit (6-4) 

16 Burgeoning of wings 
maybe (9). 

18 Lost the scent, partner? That ends the 
game (9). 


6 
7 
8 
9 


if only the 


in Brussels, 


22 7 the tea with coin in it to get poison 
(7). 


23 He makes"us mad (5). 





26 ‘Thou foster-child of silence and slow 








” (Keats) (4). 


_ prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 


and a book token for one guinea. They will be awa 
opened after noon on August 30 and addressed: Saat No. 348, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 


the senders of the first two correct 


Solution on September 2 


Solution to No. 846 on page iii 


The winners of Crossword No. 846 are: Lapy HARINGTON, Moun’ Vernon 
House, London, N.W.3, and Mrs. C. Davis, Kaockdene, 73 Groomsport 
Road, Bangor, Co. Down, N. Ireland. 








FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


CrisIs or no crisis, it is difficult enough at 
all times to manage the British economy. 
Let us see what it involves. The difficulties 
must be oppressing Mr. Butler, for not a 
word came from him after the Cabinet 
meeting on Monday which had been called, 
inter alia, to discuss our awkward (I must 
not say critical) economic situation. Mr. 
Roy Harrod, who was among the first to 
cry ‘inflation’ towards the end of last year, 
now comes to Mr. Butler’s defence in the 


financial press by saying that this is not a. 


crisis of the old sort but a textbook case 
of an ordinary business boom which has 
gathered too much momentum and has to 
be checked by orthodox monetary re- 
straints. I agree with him that we cannot 
easily eradicate the tendency to boom and 
slump in an economy of free enterprise. 
No really free economy ever stays long in 
equilibrium. It is either moving away from 
or towards a balance. But we ought to do 
better than we have done in correcting dis- 
equilibrium. It is not as if we have to deal 
with an entirely free and rumbustious 
economy. Controls are still on the statute 
book and all the heavy investment in- 
dustries are nationalised, except iron and 
steel, which is still amenable to State plan- 
ning. If the nationalised industries do not 
adjust themselves quickly enough to the 
national economic policy, then our control 
of them is at fault and should be put right. 
The Bank of England is nationalised, but 
if it cannot get its policy carried out 
quickly enough by the joint stock banks, 
then the Bank of England Act is faulty 
and should be revised. If our monetary 
action is not prompt and decisive enough 
because, as Mr. Harrod suggests, our 
Statistical information is faulty, then it is 
up to the Treasury to improve its statistics. 
I remember Sir Stafford Cripps saying to 
me soon after he was appointed Chancellor 
that a State-planned economy could not be 
run without an adequate and efficient sta- 
tistical service, and that his first job as a 
Socialist Chancellor was to provide one. 
That was seven years ago. There is no 
reason today why we shotild not have as 
efficient a statistical service as that of the 
US Department of Commerce, whose 
monthly bulletin puts ours to shame. There 
is no reason, for that matter, why we 
should not have as efficient a financial 
system as the Federal Reserve system. 


* * * 


But even supposing that our technique 
for economic control were adequate for the 
occasion, can we really achieve the objec- 
tives which the Government has set for 
itself? Internally it wants to have full em- 
ployment, and Mr. Butler defined this in 
the last economic debate strictly enough to 
satisfy any Socialist. (‘It is not the aim of 
HM Government,’ he said, ‘so to conduct 
our financial policy that we cause a large 
section of our workpeople to become un- 
employed.’) Externally, it wants to have a 
convertible or partly convertible £ at a 
fixed rate of exchange, which requires, of 
course, not only a balance in our inter- 
national payments but a surplus large 
enough to cover investment overseas. Can 
we really achieve both? Obviously we run 


into balance-of-payments trouble if our 
domestic investment and consumption ex- 
ceed our physical resources, as they have 
done in the first half of this year. That is 
the first correction Mr. Butler is now try- 
ing to make. But can we secure a surplus 
on our international account if our em- 
ployment remains over-full—that is, with 
only 211,000 unemployed (1 per cent. of 
insured employees) and 460,000 unfilled 
vacancies? Does that entail too high a 
wage bill, too large an import bill and too 
small an export income? It would seem so. 
But, alas, Mr. Butler cannot cut imports by 
order; he cannot force foreigners to buy 
British goods. Somehow or other he has 
got to find an employment level full 
enough to satisfy labour and not too full 
to upset the trade balance. Clearly he can- 
not solve this problem without the co- 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


THERE was great relief in Throgmorton 
Street that the Chancellor had proposed no 
new measures of restraint, but business 
failed to respond and the number of bar- 
gains marked fell to half its recent high 
level. I suspect my colleague is right in 
being sceptical of the recent rise. I see no 
signs of the insurance companies being yet 
prepared to buy more equities. The main 
support is coming from the smaller investors 
anJ the pension funds, but August is pro- 
verbially a quiet month and in the prevail- 
ing uncertainty share prices will probably 
drift lower until the next Treasury move 
is known. When in doubt the investor with 
idle funds might well buy vicrory 4 per 
cent. at 943 and secure the running yield 
of 4.2 per cent. or the 44 per cent. redemp- 
tion yield for the twelve-year average life. 
Last year over 3 per cent. of this stock was 
drawn. With drawings at par the stock can- 
not fall much below its present level. The 
fact that it is accepted at par for death duties 
is another point in its favour, even if you 
will not enjoy it. Company news has been 
brief. INTERNATIONAL TEA reported a slight 
fall in profits for the year to April 30, due 
to the sharp fall in tea prices which began 
in January, but the final dividend is being 
increased on the capital doubled by the 100 
per cent. scrip bonus and at 14s. the 5s. 
shares yield 5 per cent. on the basis of the 
current 133 per cent. Will the dividend this 
year be raised to 15 per cent.? It is not 
impossible, but competition in the grocery 
trade is keen and the market in store 
shares is not in the mood to be too 
optimistic. If the price comes back, it would 
be well to remember that International Tea 
has £4 million of freehold properties and 
the assets value per share is about 11s. 6d. 
* * ~ 


The world trade in manufactures is 
rising fast, but the slow decline in Britain’s 
share of it, to which the latest Treasury 
Bulletin calls attention, is making some 
investors nervous of the prospects of the 
motor trade. At the moment these fears 
seem to be exaggerated. It is intra-European 
trade which has been booming and Ger- 
many has naturally taken a larger slice of it 
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operation of labour. It is possible to 
full employment and an_internatig 
surplus, but only if output rises faster same 
the wage cost per unit of output. Up tog 
end of 1954, according to the new Treagua 

bulletin, it has done so in manufa 
and in transport, electricity, gas and wats! 
but not in building and contracting, mig 
and quarrying, and the distribution trai 
Wages have since gone sharply ahead, 
unless productivity rises this will hit at 
export trade and worsen our balance, 
payments just when an extra burden } 
been imposed upon us by larger impor 
coal and a decline in American aid 
labour does not co-operate, there will 
balance-of-payments crisis this ay 
(pace Mr. Harrod), and if there is anoth 
dock strike there will be a national eme 
gency. It is a pity that Mr. Butler cann 
attend the coming Trades Union 




























Labour Party conferences and argue theyll aur. eet 
vital economic points on their platforg ee aon 
Plain speaking is called for. mad 10 cone 
t qualifica 

annual - 

ts for 

saaresed 

“1159 Spt. 

Officer. -. 

than we have. Trade between the manufy } fone 
turing countries and the primary producenil gion pro 
which is our special province, has not beg s¢ produ 
ee og 7 mental Tel 

rising so fast. The British motor trade i Song imi 
strongly entrenched not only in the sterling visual mat 
. oa 6 ’ ‘ niques of 

area but in the special ‘sports’ and ‘baby pg preva 
car trade of the dollar area. It is the culgi sriots an 
; : : os f of educat 

on hire-purchase in Australia which is ti Yin cith 
gravest threat to our motor exports. Hom « a 
Mr. Butler’s new restraint upon hii Spo 


purchase here will affect the domestic trai another 


remains to be seen. As hire-purchase cong i** ;° 
tracts for new motor cars in. June were 1H Broadcast 
per cent. up on June, 1954, some declineijy 42.0) 
inevitable. However, the market in BRITISHIR 41,600 p 
MOTOR CORPORATION 5s. shares cum the news 48 
12+ per cent. scrip bonus has not been 
unduly disturbed. The price has been quit _" 
steady at 13s. 3d. This is equivalent te don, W. 
lls. 9d. ex rights. The market is going fog] eC rec 
the maintenance of the 124 per cent. divi — 
dend on the increased capital. On the ok tic exve 
capital, earnings amounted to 48 per cent 20", 
or 44 per cent. after the cash issue lastf% grammes 
December, or 39 per cent. after the presen asics 
124 per cent. bonus issue. In view of thei 24s. 
expansion of manufacturing output curren Seenm 
earnings should be rising strongly enought  tlaries 
to maintain the 124 per cent. dividend, Ths —_ 
would put the shares ex rights on a 54 prim with x 
cent. yield basis, which is not unattractieg spelice 
for the leader of the British motor industty.,% should 
On any further fall in the market BMC — 
would come within a buying range. monn 
* * . SOLU 
Government control of the number of * - 
pages of Britain’s newspapers is to end ne Teg 
March, and it is hoped that a voluntaf) _s. 
scheme for distribution of the availak@ “po, 
newsprint supplies will take its place. This] Kisses 
is not the time to buy newspaper shares {atu 
The 14d. papers would already have beet @ soon 
put up to 2d to meet increased costs if — 


agreement among the rivals had been po 
sible. It would be logical to switch from 
newspaper to newsprint shares—sowatTi 
and A. E. REED—but the current dividend 1 
yields of around 33 per cent. are not yé 
attractive enough to tempt the mor 
cautious investors. The newsprint marké 
should be watched for a fall. 
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sPPOINTMENTS VACANT 


The engagement of persons answering these 


must be made through a 





d Employment Agency if the appli-| 
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BBC requires Assistant Head of School 
Broadcasting (Television) to be responsible 
under Head of Educational Broadcasting 
for planning and supervision of an experi- 
mental Television Service for schools, Sub- 
Stantial educational experience, adminis- 
trative capacity and an imaginative grasp 
of educational possibilities of the medium 
are essential. Interest in and knowledge of 
science and/or current affairs desirable) 
since programmes sre likely to be mainly) 
in these fields at the start, Successful can-| 
didate will be required to undertake pre-) 
liminary training with Television Service 
and/or School Broadcasting Department 
(Sound), Salary £1,525 rising by 5 annual 
increments to £1,955 p.a, max. For candi- 
date of exceptional qualifications and ex- 


NEW SOUTH WALES arene 


id 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


ee eee UERSITY| MADAME BUTTERFLY — Last two per- 


ARTS. NEW | 
COLLEGE. The University invites applica- 
tions for the following vacant Lectureships 
in the Department of Arts, Newcastle) 
University College : 
MICS, ENGLISH, GEOGRAPHY, 
GERMAN, HISTORY, PSYCHOLOGY : 
(General Psychology) (Experimental Psycho- 
logy). The Department of Arts, Newcastle 
University College, prepares students for 
Arts Degrees of the University of New 
England. Applicants should have honours 
degrees and previous University experience 
will be an advantagc,. SALARY: £A1,200 
range £A1,750 per annum. Commencing 
salary according to qualifications and ex- 


Tickets: 8s. 6d., 7s. 
Hall (Ken. 8212) and Agents. 2,000 brome- 
nade (with seating for 400), 2s 












































is a@ man aged . 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or| 
ie, or the employment, is excepted from | 
the provisions of the Notification of Vacan- 
Order, 1952 


S at high 


lof 


BOC requires Film R 


News and Newsrecl, News Division. Candi-| Officer, 


and and picture cameras (35mm, and VICE. 
(am.) and/or of mobile recording units, | jowing 


mintenance of recording gear in 

_ Knowledge of camera operation and | tion of 
gility to drive car advantages, Candi-| United 
dites must be medically fit and ready to fly; ground 
ang to cover assignments at home or abroad | essentia’ 









Officer, BBC, Broadcasting House, London, 
W.l, within 5 days. 

BEC requires four Producers for School Tele-| 
vision programme i 
and production of programmes in experi- 
mental Television Service for schools and de- 
mand imaginative and inventive us? 





| should 
Directo 






Street, 
| ther pa 







niques of Television production, 






of educational possibilities of the medium|ruyral a 





or Television or varied 


ence essential, Science degree essential for|—For 







mother. Successful candidates will be re-| Officer, 
qired to undertake preliminary training) w.1. 
with Television Service and/or School 





18-64 inclusive Or @ | perience consideration given to appointment 


forms and information on superannuation 
teachers serving 
|addressed envelope and quoting Reference 
ecordists for Television| ‘1160 Spt.’) should reach Appointments! 


daies should be experienced in the operation | W.1, within 5 days. 
of the recording component of combined) HER MAJESTY’S OVERSEA CIVIL SER- 


j 
and should be able to undertake running) Statistician (BCD.59/30/01) to undertake 
their! work in British Guiana similar to the func- 


five persons 


Duties involve planning| Divisiog), Sanctuary Buildings. Great Smith 


of| KING GEORGE VI TRAINING SCHEME. 
via) materials and ability to master tech-|The National Association of Mixed Clubs and 
; includ-| Girls’ Clubs is once more accepting appli-| Germany. 
ing preparation of studio plans and camera) cations for their long-term training course. | 
gripts and control of gallery, Strong sens¢| Devised for voluntary and part-time leaders, | 


with cither first-hand knowledge of films| includes supervised practical training and a| 
teaching experti-| correspondence course for theoretical study. | 


one post and interest in current events for|/form apply The Education and Training) INVALID seeks office work, book-keeping, 


perience, There will be future opportunities 


er grade. Requests for application for promotion to Senior Lectureships. 


formances at Royal Festival Hall. New Film 
Version 
a a and a Py 
| Orchestra from Roya! Opera House, Rome, 
ee, Se Sunday, 21 August at 4.30 & 7.30 p.m. 


Actors from 
Chorus & 


in Technicolor. 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL 
HENRY WOOD 
PROMENADE CONCERTS 
BBC presents 61st Season 
Nightly (Sundays excepted) at 7.30 
until Saturday, September 17 
6d., Ss., 3s. 6d, from 


6d. avail- 
able nightly at doors only. 





Appointees will be eligible, subject to 





the BBC (enclosing | medical examination, to contribute to the 
State Superannuation Scheme for a retire- 
ment pension of £A1,046 per annum 
(maximum). Lecturers are eligible to apply 
for twelve months leave on full pay after 
completing six years of 
University. First-class shipping 


BBC, Broadcasting House, London, | 





fares to}} 


Applications are invited for the fol- 
post: A vacancy exists for a Chief 


should 
General 


be 
for 


documents) 
the Agent 


supporting for-| i 


warded to 


the Central Statistical Office in the 
Kingdom. A good academic back- 
and wide practical experience are 
1 qualifications, The appointment is 


at short notice. Salary £855 (possibly higher | on contract terms for two or three years.| University of Technology. Box 1, P.O., 
if qualifications exceptional) rising by 5) Salary at the rate of £1,700 per annum. A/ Kensington, New South Wales, Australia, 
annual increments to £1,115 p.a, max. Re-| gratuity is payable on satisfactory com- not later than 30th SEPTEMBER, 1955. 
quests fdr application forms (enclosing) pletion of contract. Generous home leave on 

addressed envelope and quoting Reference) full salary; free passages provided for the yOICE OF AMERICA 

“4159 Spt.') should reach Appointments) officer, his wife and children not exceeding, announces openings in the Bulgarian Service 


in all, Intending candidates 
write for application forms to the 
r of Reciuitment (Oversea Service 


for Writer-Translators. Applicants 
possess the following qualifications : 1. Jour-| 
nalistic or other writing experience. 
Excellent knowledge of the Bulgarian} 
language, 3. Fluency in spoken and written 


London, S.W.1, from whom fur- 


service with the) Exhibition. 


days 10-6 (Tues, & Thurs 
’ ' Admission free. 

IN EUROPE jyvEAGH BEQUEST KENWOOD, Exhibi- 
“ tion of paiatings by Angelica Kauffman. 
must) agmission free. 


2. Green S 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


BRIGHTON ROYAL PAVILION: Regency 


Original Pavilion furniture 
ent from Buckingham Palace by gracious 


Sydney of appointees and families will be| wish of H.M. The Queen, Gold-plate and 
paid, Five copies of applications (together) silver by 
with five copies of testimonials and other|and Private Apartments completely 


The State 
furn- 
shed. New restorations and exhibits 10 to 


Regency craftsmen. 


\ New |8 daily, including Sunday. 

South Wales, 56/57 Strand. London, W-C2.|FOUR FRENCH REALISTS. Arts Council 
and one copy of each to the Bursar, N.S.W.| Exhibition of Paintings by André Minaux, 
Ginette Rapp, Roger Montané, Jean Vinay. 


TATE GALLERY. Open till Sept. 4, week- 
10-8). Suns. 2-6, 


Weekdays 10-7. Sundays 
210 bus from Archway or Golders 
tations (625). 

Continued Over/ea/ 


2.30-7, 





rticulars may be obtained English.—Apply in writing before August 
31, 1955, to: Bulgarian Service, MRC, c/o 


American Consulate General, Munich, 








nd urban, work for the Certificate} 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


further particulars and application 





typing, etc.—Sawyer, Cheswood Grange, 
| Lopworth, Birmingham. 


30 Devonshire Street, London, 








Broadcasting Department (Sound). Salary 











£1,220 (possibly higher if qualifications ex-| 
ceptional) rising by S annual increments to| 
£1,600 p.a. max. Requests for application 
forms and information on superannuation 
of teachers serving the BBC (enclosing 
addressed envelope and quoting Reference 
‘1161 Spt.") should reach Appointments | 
Officer, BBC, Broadcasting House, Lon- 
don, W.1, within 5 days. 

BBC requires Reporters for News Division} 
in London with wide gencral knowledge) 
current affairs, good news sense, journalis- 
tic experience and ability to write accurate 
concise reports tor bulletins and to broad- 
cast own reports in News Talks pro- 
gammes and Television News, Staff ex- 
perience (newspaper or BBC) as Reporter 
additional qualifications, Preferred age 
2545, Must be prepared for temporary 
assignments abroad at short notice. Vacan-| 
cies exist at two grades with starting 
salaries £1,220 and £975 rising by 5 annual 
increments to £1,600 and £1,280 p.a. max. | 
Higher starting salaries possible for those 
with exceptional qualifications. Requests for 
application forms (enclosing addressed en- 
velope and quoting reference “1155 Spt.")) 
should reach Appointments Officer, BBC, 
es House, London, W.1, within 5 
ays. 











SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 846 

ACROSS.—1 Alsike. 4 Cribbage. 9 Please. 
10 Bandaged. 12 Anthemis. 13 Ashlar. 15 
Teak. 16 Minutehand. 19 Greenhands, 20 
Balm, 23 Milord. 25 Restrain. 27 Exposure. | 


28 Duetto. 29 Shelling. 30 Perrin, 
_DOWN.—i Asphalt, 2 Sweetgale. 3 
Kisses, 5 Real. 6 Bedesmen. Argil, 8 
Endured. 11 Digital, 14 Hundred. 17 Ala- 


baster, 18 Entresol. 19 Gambets, 21 Mon-| 
soon, 22 Strube. 24 Lapse. 26 Wren. 





SUPREME FOR CROSSWORDS 


CHAMBERS’S| | 


TWENTIETH CENTURY | 


DICTIONARY | 

















From All Booksellers 





This week in 


The Listener | 


Portrait of Bernard Shaw 
The first of six weekly talks on famous 
Edwardian authors 
ST. JOHN ERVINE 


A Sense of Responsibility | 
LORD ISMAY 


Changes in Asia since V.J.-Day 
VERNON BARTLETT 


self Government in the Commonwealth (V1 
The Development of Education 
SIR [VCR JENNINGS 





The Royal Commission on East Africa | 
MARGERY PERHAM 


The International Civil Servant | 


| 


CLIVE PARRY 





A BBC PUBLICATION 4d. EVERY THURSDAY 














1376 Pages 2s. net 














THE ROYAL CHORAL 
SOCIETY 


1955-1956 SEASON 
at the 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL 





SATURDAY, OCTOBER 22, at 2.30 
SOLOMON 
(Handel) 

SATURDAY, DECEMBER 3, at 2.30 
CHILDHOOD OF CHRIST 
(Berlioz) 

FRIDAY, DECEMBER 16, at 7.30 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 17, at 2.30, 
and again at 7.30, 
CAROLS 
(three concerts) 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 7, at 2.30 
MESSIAH 
(Handel) 

SATURDAY, MARCH 17, at 2,30 


ENIGMA VARIATIONS 
(Elgar) 
MISSA SABRINENSIS 
(Howells) 


GOOD FRIDAY, MARCH 30, at 2.30 
MESSIAH 
(Handel) 
In its entirety 





AT THE ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 19, at 7.30 
CAROLS 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 16, at 2.30 
THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS 


Igar) 


|THE PROSPECTUS, giving full details 


as to soloists, seat prices, booking dates, 
etc., is now available, Apply with 14d. stamp 
to Box Office, Royal Albert Hall. 

SEASON TICKETS for the Royal Albert 
Hall series (which ensure a seat at the after- 
noon Carol Concert, and which offer 
priority booking for The Dream of Gerontius 


concert at the Royal Festival Hall, are on 
sale at the Box Office from August 8. 


NEW MEMBERS 

There are vacancies for 35 Soprano, 25 
Contralto, 30 Tenor and 35 Bass voices. 
Music normally provided—no subscription 
—rehearsals every Monday under Sir 
Malcolm Sargent. 

Apply to me NOW, enclosing S.A.E., and 
stating age, past and present choral activi- 
ties, and whether Ist or 2nd S.T. or B, 

THE ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY, 


} ROYAL ALBERT HALL, LONDON, S,W.7 


L. G. PATIENT, Secretary. 
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PAINTING IN OILS is the ideal hobby for 
pleasant week-ends. Write for price list of| 
materials.—Newcraft Products (SP), 28 Pem-| 
bridge Road, London, W 11. 


QUAKERISM, Information respecting the 
Faith and Practice o* the Religious Society 
of Friends free on application to the| 
Friends Home Service Committee, Friends| 
House, Euston Road, London. N W.1. | 


STAMMERING treatment and oervous 
hesitancy. Course of 20 weekly postal 
lessons. Write for 16-page prospectus free. 
Chas. Seymour, ‘Speech, Potters Nurseries, 
Ash, Aldershot. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. The Vandre Elec- 


‘LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Street, 
W.1. SOME FRENCH AND SRITISH 
PAINTINGS” Daily 10-5.30, Sats. 10-1. 


MARLBOROUGH 17-18 Old Bond St., W.1 
Paintings & Drawings by BOUDIN, 
COROT, COURBET, DEGAS, F/LATOUR, 
PICASSO, SIGNAC & others. Daily 10-5.30, 
Sat, 10-12,30. 

MODERN FURNITURE AND FURN- 
ISHINGS for bed-sitting-room by well- 
known designers—HEAL & SON LTD., 
196 Tottenham Court Road, London, W.1. 


RUMANIAN BOOKS AND JOURNALS. 
Fascinating display of the latest Art, Music, 
Technical, Scientific, Educational and 
Literary works, Collet’s Multilingual Book-|trojysis Outfit removes every hair and root 
shop, 67 Gt. Russell St., W.C.1, Sat. August/for ever Never fails. Guaranteed. Cash or 
20th till Sept, 3rd. Weekdays : 9.30-5.30.|295 monthly. Free trial. Write for illus. 
Sats. 9.30-1 p.m, Also wide selection of|particulars free, in plain envelope. Vandre 


foreign books, dictionaries, grammars, from|{tq (W.12), 220 West Regent Street, Glas- 
Poland, Hungary, Bulgaria, E. Germany and , ’ 








A - gow, C.2. 
pee emg YOU WILL MAKE MORE MONEY 

, —_ . ‘ } : ) in 
WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY. MON-/shares if you follow the advice of the| 
DRIAAN, 1872-1944; retrospective exhibi-|**[nvestors’ Chronicle.” For nearly 100 years 
tion, Weekdays 11-6; Sundays 2-6; closed| this weekiy has been giving sound advice to 


Mondays. Admission free, Adjoins Aldgate 
East Station. 

WILLIAM ETTY. Exhibition of Paintings 

ARTS COUNCIL GALLERY, 4 St. James’s| 
= S.W.1. Open til} 10 Sept, :Mons.,} 
Veds., Fris., Sats., 10-6; Tues, & Ihurs.| 

10-8, Admission free } LITERARY | 
“YES, TLL TAKE UP WRITING when 
I've got time,”” But. of course, you keep 
}putting it off and you do nothing about it 

iThe LSJ, tounded by journalists over 35 
lyears ago, has helped thousands to succeed 
by personal—entirely personal—correspon- 


investors. Two issues free of charge from 
32 Grocers’ Hall Court, London, E.C.2. | 


—— 








PERSONAL 
ALLWOOD'S Carnation Cut Flowers. The 





ideal gift for all occasions, Specially selected | gence coaching, Perhaps we can shorten 
colours of mixed shades, Direct from the|the road for you also. Advice is free and so 
largest growers in the world. From 1 @n./jg the book ‘Writing for the Press.’— 
to 5 gns. a box. One quality only—the best.|Write to: Prospectus Dept., LONDON| 
Write for catalogue, Allwood Bros. Ltd., 53;sCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 57 Gordon 
Haywards Heath, Sussex Phone Wivelsticid! Square. LONDON, W.C.1, MUSeum 4574 


Green 232/233. **There are LSJ students all over the world.’ 
BEST GERMAN BINOCULARS issued to AUTHOR'S TYPEWRITING SERVICE. 
bege . eae a 3 — as day! Specialists in MS. preparation for press, 
ey were given me, Offers?—Box 1157 | professional finish, Bookwork, novels, etc., 
CANCER PATIENT (55655). Boy (14) of}Ppunched and bound Best white bond sup- 
large family. Parents’ income insufficient to| plied, 2s. per 1,000 words; carbons quarter 
provide him with the nourishing foods he| rate. Victor Steeple, Stede House, Harriet- 
needs. Please help us to care for him (also|sham, Kent. 
thousands of other sad cases). Jewellery] e{CTION-WRITING, We are specialist 
welcomed.—National Society for Cancer|iytors, No sales—no fees. Students’ work 
Relief, Dept. G.7, 47 Victoria Street, S.W.1.| aypears in all markets, Prospectus free from 


CAREERS as Hotel Book-keeper/Recep-|Dept. B.23, British Institute of Fiction- 
tionists, Management, Dietitian Caierers,| Writing Science Ltd., Regent House, Regent 
Medical Secretaries, Successful postal|Street, London, W.1 

courses. Brochure 3d, Secretary, 


Southern) + NOW-HOW’ means Writing Success tor| 
jyou, No Sales—No Fees ‘tuition. Free $2 
Know-How Guide to Writing Success’ trom| 


Training College, Brighton 6 


CHRIS CHATAWAY invites you to listen 
in to the Home Service of the BBC next;B.A. School of Successtul Writing Ltd., 
Sunday at 8.25 p.m. when he will be mak-|124 New Bond Street, London, W.1 

ing an urgent appeal for funds for the] LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 1,000; 6d. carbon. 
National Association of Boys’ Clubs. What| Theses, plays. Accuracy assured, E. Jennings, 
he has to say affects all of us 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 


CONTACT LENSES. Wear these wonder! wRITE FOR PROFIT, Send for interesting 
lenses while you pay for them, Choose your|free pooxlet. The Regent Institute (Dept. 
own practitioner, Details from the Contact|}ysG) Palace Gate. London, W.8. 

Lenses Finance Co. Ltd., 4 (ts) Reece Mews, ‘ : 2 


South Kensington, S.W.7 £6-£12 INTERESTING POST available.— 
. . ° . 2 Call at Mayfair Secretarial College, 57 
CORNEAL CONTACT LENSES LTD.,| puke ot.. Wil MAY 6626 

arrange payments for Micro’s Cornea! and 3 F 





Contact Lenses. Free booklet from Dept —_ _ a 
274C, 115 Oxford Street, London, W.1./ 

Telephone GER 2531, Branches in main| ; . . 

towns EDUCATIONAL 


HAVE YOUR B<DDING REMADE by! A PART-TIME OCCUPATION BY WRIT- 
Heal’s whilst on holiday 14-day service.| ING OR DRAWING? Our personal home 
Write for Remake Bedding Folder.—HEAL| study course wili interest you.—E.M.I, In- 
& SON LTD., 196 Tottenham Court Road,| stitute, Dept, SP.50, London, W.4, (Asso- 


London, W.1. ciated with H.M.V.) 
> . P : . . - , } 
IN te ae the mara ite Merchant Navy! ADMINISTRATIVE AND SECRETARIAL 
sa ens cartatersiae die Cammanioeiaa SF thi venta. | taining for graduates and well-educated 
old c ag "hie p aggre on oe : +g reer ~# girls. New courses 3lst Aug. and 27th Sept. 
Seam on wher ashore Rear A imit al “S) Si Canteen. St. Godric’s Secretarial College, 2 
d er a . a AC a t - , ae 

David Lamber, K.C.B.. O.BE THE Arkwright Road, N.W.3, Hampstead 3986. 
SAILORS’ HOME and RED ENSIGN BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 
CLUB Parents desiring vacancies and men and 


Dock Street and Ensign Street 
London Docks, E.1. 


KINSEY REPORT on the 


women seeking teaching appointments, also 








Human Female | Matrons and Assistant Matrons should apply 
and the Human Male sent on by post.) R. J. S Curtis, M.A, CT.W E.), Hon. 
Write or call for our Free Price List and|5¢cretary, Public Relations Committee In- 
Literature on Family Planning. Fiertag,|CO'! cs H i = B os ete 
34 Wardour St., London, W.1. Dept, D.X.|2ch0o!S. Hurst Court, Ore, Fiastings ‘ 

oe COACHING FOR BOYS, 12-18, G.C.E., 
MAKE YOUR OWN delicious, full-bodied} Common Entrance, Civil Service exams., etc 
wine for as little as 6d. a bottle. Special) Qualified and experienced tutors. Holidays 
wine yeast culture and full instructions|or lerm Rev. J. B, Moore, Bearwood 
4s. 6d seine Bate, LABORATORIES, Rectory, Wokingham. Berks 
28 S N¢ oO ) l 
HASTINGS ROAD, EALING, W.13. /exPERT POSTAL TUITION for examina- 
NO TROUBLE AT ALL it WH. Smith tion.—University Law, Accountancy, Secre- 
supply all your posted subscription rders |tarial, Civil Service, Commercial, General 
for periodicals, magazine and newspape c t. of Education, etc. Also many practical 
one order, one account, regular and prompt!/(non-cxam.) Courses in business subjects 
Service to any address at hom r overseas.| Write today for tree prospectus mentioning 
Any W.H. Smith branch will arrange wl xam, orf subject in which interested to 
for y or write to W. H, Smith & Son Ltd Metropolitan College (G40), St. Albans, o1 


400 Strand House, London, W.C.2 call 30 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 


;|South Molton Street, 


SPECTA 


DAVIES, LAING AND DICK, 7 Holland 
Park, W.11. Individual tuition for exami- 
nations, Navy and Army Entrance Ist M.B. 


|General Certificate at all levels. Tel.: PARK 


7437. 

FULL-TIME SECRETARIAL COURSE 
for girls of good education, No fees for 
London students under 18, Fees for other 
Students on application. —- North-Western 
Polytechnic, Prince of Wales Road, N.W.5. 
(CUL, 1154). 

GRAMMAR SCHOOL ENTRANCE, A 
special home study course for parents wish- 
ing to help their children with the State 
Examination.—Write E.M.I. Institute, Dept. 
SP.51, London, W.4. (Associated with 
H.M.V.) 

INSTITUTE OF SPAIN, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1. Term commences 10th October. 
Classes and lectures on the Spanish Lan- 
guage, literature and culture. Library of 
about 10,000 volumes, Courses in the 
Spanish Universities.—For full details apply 
to the Secretary, Sloane 8381 

INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING in 
Secretarial subjects for Graduates and others; 
6 months and 14 weeks courses begin at 
frequent intervals, Davies’s, White Lodge, 
2 Addison Road, W.14 (PARK 8392). 


OXFORD AND COUNTY Sec. School, 34 


St. Giles. Comprehensive training. Grad 
Course. Next verm September 19, Pros, 
POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. otf 


Educn. (all examining Boards), London B.A., 
B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc., Sociology, LL.B., 
B.D, Degrees and Dipiomas. Law and Pro- 
fessional exams., mod. fees 
>’. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 
Wolsey Hal!, Oxford (Est, 1894). 
RAYMONT SCHOOL, Shortlands, have 
three vacancies for Boarders, aged 4-10 


THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59/62 
W.1. MAY, 5306 


Dept. B92 


(3 lines). 








SHOPPING BY POST 


ALUMINIUM LADDERS, super quality, 
direct from factory, save £ £ £s. Send today 
Baldwin’s Ladders. Risca, Mon. 
CLOTTED CREAM packed in 4 Ib, and 
1 Ib. tins, sent by letter post, at a cost of 
Ss. 6d. and 10s, respectively Wessex 
Chedds Ltd., Sherborne, Dorset. 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Noted for 
their lustrous beauty, Elegant Damask [able 
Cloths and Nappery, Luncheon Sets, After 
noon Tea Cloths, Superior Bed Linens 

inen and Terry Towels, Dress Linens, 30 
beautiful colours to choose trom. Illustrated 
Brochure from Rosemoyne Irish Linens, 
Jordanstown, Whiteabbey, Co. Antrim 
Northern Ireland. 


WHOLE FRUIT APRICOT JAM, The most 
exquisitely tasting ever offered for sale. Made 
in South Africa from fresb first grade apri- 
cots and pure cane sugar. No other in- 
gredients, New Season's just arrived. 2 Ib 
tins. 6 for 19s Original case of 24 for 73s 
Free delivery anywhere in the U.K.— 
SHILLING COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 Philpot 
Lane, London, E.C.3. 


ACCOMMODATION 


BRIGHT sunny furnished Bachelor Suite 
near Tottenham Court Road, Sitting-room 
and bedroom, bathroom, C.H.W., own tele- 
phone, Some valeting and cooked breakfast 
provided. 6 gns.—Box 1164. 

BACHELOR req. unfurn. flat, Wimbledon 
Richmond area, about £150,—Box 1128. 
LOW RENT for furnished room Barons 
Court to tenant willing stoke kitchen boiler 
Own ring. Middle day use of kitchen, living- 
room, garden.—Box 1163 
UNFURNISHED ACCOMMODATION re- 
quired in or around London by young 
business couple within next six months 
Good references.—Please reply to Box 868C. 











Prospectus from} 





TOR, AUGUST 19, 195; 


, AUTUMN IN PARIS, Stay at Howl @ 
| Bordeaux—Latin Quarter, 475-700 fq 
| nightly, H. & C., Bath, Cent, Hig, Ry 
cently modernised. English spoken, 2 ny 
de la Mortague Ste Genévieve, Pary y 
Metro : Maubert-Mutualité, 7 


FORTRIE GUEST HOUSE, Pittlewory, 
Ideal West Sussex walking country, Brea, 
fast in bed. May to October, 6/7 gns, Vege 
tarians welcome Tel Fittleworth 61, 


GUILDFORD, Surrey. Quarry Edge 
Hotel, A.A. & RAC, approved, ta 
comfortable. Tel. 61817, 


HORSHAM. Convalesce and recuperate y 
Honeywood House, Rowhook, Horsham 
Sussex (Phone Oakwood Hill 389), Nursing 
attention. Beautiful country residence, B 
cellent cuisine. 


LYNDHURST, NEW FOREST, PAR 
HILL HOTEL never closes its doors, fy 
from Oct, Ist Autumn and Winter reg 
dents begin to arrive. It’s a cosy halting pq 
with log fires, central heating, country air 
country pursuits and country fare, Will yo 
join us? Ashley Courtenay recommended 


MALVERN, WORCS, MOUNT PLE 
SANT HOTEL. Superbly situated a , 
centre for touring or just relaxation and th 
enjoyment of good food and great comfon 
Beautiful gardens. Under personal super, 
sion of Mrs, Tilla How, Tel.: Malvern 1837 


RYE. The Hope Anchor, R.A.C. AA 
approved. Licensed, Superb position in 4 
lovely centre for Summer hols. Rye 2216, 


ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, Small, quic 
Regency guest house on Sea front, Vacap 
| cies from September onwards, Good food- 
Box No. 1136 


SUSSEX DOWNS. Sept.-Oct, MONKS 
REST GUEST HOUSE (17th Cent) 
Jevington, the village in the Downs, Eay 
access Eastbourne, All comforts. Brochure 
Polegate 178. 


SWITZERLAND.—Spend your WINTER 
SPORTS in a delightful 18th century Chale 
recently enlarged & renovated with even 
comfort, run by a young couple, Good 
cuisine, tow terms, Ski fields, ice rink on 


















quiet, 


doorstep, ski lifts, ski schools. Brochures, 
—C. Wilmot-Allistone, Chalet Bos 
Accueil, Chateau-d'Oex 


THE NEW 1955-56 edition of THE GOOD 
FOOD GUIDE is now ready. Contaim 
nearly 800 places throughout Britain whic 
serve a good meal at a reasonable price. 
Nearly a third of. the entries are new, The 
standard goes higher every year. 5s., from 
all booksellers. Published by Cassell. 





HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


AUTUMN—WINTER—SPRING 
SUNSHINE 
HUGE REDUCTIONS! 
A WONDERFUL NEW ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET BY OLIVERS OF MAYFAIR 
contains details of holidays in gor 
geous Taormina, Sicily’s tamous reson— 
a delightful voyage through the Aeolian 
Islands—cruises on a_ gracious liner @ 
Greece with days at Rome and Naple- 
cruises round the Greek Islands with 8 
week on Rhodes—holidays in Southern 
Spain—Malaga—Torremolinos—Costa_ _ del 








Sol—Balearics—Canary Islands and Madeita 
by ship or Flying Boat—a fortnight for nest 
to nothing in our own villa on beautiful 

Ischia, and Flying Holidays to all 

destinations, 
YOU WILL BE AMAZED AT THE LOW 
COST OF THESE HOLIDAYS (IN MANY 
CASES THEY ARE £20 LOWER THAN 
THE OFFICIAL RATES) 
MORE AMAZED AT : 
STANDARD OF THE HOTELS, TRANS 
PORT AND EFFICIENT SERVICE. 
Indeed, if you are contemplating taking a 
late holiday this year or an early one nest 
year, it would be unwise not to study ou 
booklet first, Write then to: 
OLIVERS TRAVELS, 
16 CORK STREET, LONDON, W.1. 





HOTELS 


APPLEBY, WESTMORLAND, Garbrida 
Hotel Beautifully situated between Lakes 
and Pennine Way. R. Licence. Cent, hig 
Billiards, Library and Music Room, TV 
A.A. & R.A.C, Tei.: 71, Signpost Country 
House Hotel 


BOURNEMOUTH, Connaught Coun, W 


Cliff, Tel.: 1944. 33 rms, 220 yards sea front 
Gardens, Putting Green. Garages, Super 


lative food. 7 gns. Summer, 74-9 gns. 


| 





PROPERTY 


PROFESSIONAL OR INSTITUTIONAL 
USE, close Wigmore St., W.1, Over 4,000 
sq. ft. floor area plus first-class self 
contained maisonette over contained i 
Superior Dignified Stone-fronted building 
with many refinements, Splendidly appointed 





conference room. Central Heating and et 
cellent natural light. £25,000 for long Head 
Lease.—Apply Box 1167. 
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